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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


UR Civil Service Reform Association has been putting the candi- 
dates for Congress in Pennsylvania through a catechism embracing 
fourteen questions. We have no fault to find with what is asked, but a 
good deal with what is not asked. In several instances the Association 
has put itself forward as the representative, not only of those who ap- 
prove of competitive examination, but of those who demand the resto- 
ration of that permanence in the tenure of office which existed under 
the first Presidents of the Republic. Not a word as to this permanence 
of tenure appears in the questions propounded to Congressmen. All 
that is asked is whether the candidate thinks officials should be “ re- 
moved for petty reasons or without good cause.’’ The term “ re- 
moved,’’ be it remembered, is a technical one. It means the displace- 
ment of an official before his term of office has expired. A man who 
has to step out and down when his four years are up, is not ‘‘ removed.”’ 
Apparently, the Association cares nothing for this. It seems willing to 
leave the great army of office-holders—the Internal Revenue officials 
excepted—to such treatment as their superiors are pleased to inflict, as 
soon as their term is up. The only result of such a policy must be to 
enable the heads of Departments to ‘‘ coerce those in the public ser- 
vice’’—we are not responsible for the bad English—‘‘ to work for 
[their own] party.’”’ Every man in office will know that he will be 
given a second term under the reformed system, just because he has 
made himself politically useful to the powers that be. A conflict for 
existence, and survival of the fittest for political uses, will go on in 
every department, under somewhat modified conditions, until a body of 
office-holders is secured subservient to party leaders. Mr. SHERMAN in 
1880 showed how this could be done under the new rules in the New 
York Custom House. The lesson is learnt easily, and will be put into 
practice with equal ease. 


The Association is zealous against political assessments. We see no 
way of putting an end to these, except by giving the office-holders the 
assurance that they will not be displaced a¢ any time, except for just | 
cause. Until that is done, the average man in office will give his money~ 
to the Mr. Coopers and Mr. HusBELLs, partly because he will fear the 
consequences of his refusal from his own party, and partly because he 
will know that the defeat of his party will lead to his losing his place as 
soon as his commission expires. 

We honestly believe that Civil Service Reform is the greatest issue 
now before the American people. We have believed in it since a date 
long previous to the beginning of the agitation by Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Eaton. But we fear that a reform which looks only to the methods of 
appointment and to ‘‘removals,”’ is but scratching the surface of a great 
evil. We believe that the managers of our machine politics might ac- 
cede to every one of the demands now presented by the Association, 
and yet, in the long run, maintain that malign influence over our 
seventy thousand officials, which converts these into a solid phalanx for 
the defeat of the popular will in nominations and elections. We op- 
pose none of these demands; we simply doubt their sufficiency and 
finality. 





TuE result in the Star Route prosecutions has done a good deal to 
discredit the system of trial by jury, as is seen by the discussion 
raised and the proposals for its abolition in favor of some method less 
uncertain. The defence seem now to be doing their utmost to dis- 
credit oaths and affidavits as a means of getting at the truth. They 
have presented the country with a series of affidavits from members of 
the jury, declaring that they were corruptly approached by agents of 
the Department of Justice, and that they refused these offers with 
virtuous, Or, in one case, profane, indignation. On general principles, 
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it is rather unfortunate that these affidavits have had no more effect in 
convincing the public than the conduct of these jurymen in the jury- 
room convinced it of their honesty and intelligence. Everybody meets 
them with the demand for a prior explanation of the votes cast by 
Messrs. Dickson, BRowN and Ho_mEApD when the verdict was under 
discussion, and wants to be satisfied that these men were not bought up 
by the agents of the prosecution, before they voted (1) that there was 
no conspiracy ; (2) that two subordinates had been guilty of conspiracy ; 
and (3) that the wealthy principals were altogether innocent. It is 
said ‘‘If these jurymen were bought up, then, of course, they passed 
into the power of the ring. They must swear to anything they are 
bidden. Their affidavits will be worth something, when we are satis- 
fied that they were honest in their voting, and if so they were simply 
fools.’’ As it is desirable that there should be no oaths and affidavits 
before the public, which excite simply disbelief, this state of things is 
to be regretted. 

These affidavits are not strengthened by an examination of the 
record these three gentlemen had made before they became jurors; nor 
are they confirmed by what is known of the persons who are named as 
the agents of the Department in the attempt at bribery. These latter 
were not employes of the Department. Those of them who had been 
so, had been dismissed for misconduct. One of them was connected 
with the Department by a very slender thread, as a sort of irregular 
agent. No one believes for an instant that these worthies represented 
Mr. BREwsTER, if they did carry any such proposals as is alleged. If 
they were sent by anyone, it was by persons who had a much closer in- 
terest in the result of the trial, and plenty of money to spend for such 
purposes. 

Yet these disclosures have one moral. They are a warning tothe + 
Department to avoid such employes and agents, and keep its work in 
the hands of more trustworthy men. It is but fair to say that this is 
precisely what the Department seems to have been doing since August 
last. 


THREE of the government counsel in the Star Route cases have given 
the President notice that they were unable to find ex-Senator SPENCER, 
of Alabama, when they needed his evidence in the Star Route cases. 
Mr. SPENCER is, by the President’s appointment, one of the Commissioners 
to represent the Government in matters relating to the Pacific Raifroad. 
He still continues such, although this formal notice was sent months 
ago. Weconfess our surprise at this. We never have suspected that 
Mr. ARTHUR, like Mr. Grant, had the weakness to believe that his 
friends never can be in the wrong. ‘The vigorous prosecution of such 
Stalwarts as Mr. Brapy and Mr. Dorsey has been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to those gentlemen, and a most creditable feature of this Adminis- 
tration. To say nothing of any higher principle, is Mr. ARTHUR so 
devoid of common prudence, as to permit this man to remain in office 
after his shameless evasion of the Government’s demand for his 
evidence ? 





Mr. Huspett—he of the assessments and the ‘‘ Text-Book’’—still 
hopes to get a Republican majority in the next House of Representa- 
tives. If this hopefulness lay in a better quarter, we should regard it as 
of more consequence. But we take the occasion to say that there is no 
good reason why such State movements for reform and emancipation as 
this in Pennsylvania should involve the elections for Congressmen. 
The Civil Service Reform demand, such as is made in Massachusetts, 
takes a different form, and has a different application, but the work of 
the Independent Republicans of Pennsylvania refers strictly to State af- 
fairs. The Congressional districts are unembarrassed and uninvolved 
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by it; the election of Republican candidates, if they are such aS to com- 
mand the regard and respect of their own constituents, has not been 
imperilled by the movement which Mr. Stewart and his associates rep- 
resent. There are twenty-seven Congressmen to choose in Pennsylva- 
nia, by districts, and eighteen of these districts are now represented by 
Republicans (BrumM, Greenbacker and Political Trader, in the Thir- 
teenth District, not counted). One other district, however (the Twen- 
ty-fifth, now represented by Moscrove, Democrat-Greenbacker), is 
naturally Republican, making nineteen to be considered. In three of 
these (the Sixteenth, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty-sixth) no Republican 
nominations have yet (October 19th) been made, and in thirteen others 
there is but one Republican candidate. In three districts the case re- 
quires special description. In the Fifth District (part of Philadelphia) 
there are two Republican candidates—Stalwart and Independent—but 
no Democratic, so that a Republican is sure to be chosen. In the Fif- 
teenth District, Mr. JaDwin, the present member, and Mr. OvERTON, 
former member, both Republicans, are in the field, their dispute having 
reference to the manner of the nomination by the conferees. In the 
Fifteenth District, only, has a distinctive Independent Republican been 
nominated, and this proceeding will be understood, no doubt, when it 
is stated that the Stalwart candidate is the present member, Mr. SAMUEL 
F. Barr. The Democratic candidate, it may be added, is Mr. McCor- 
mick, of Harrisburg, an extensive manufacturer of iron. 





Tue Tariff Commission closed its work of hearing evidence in Phila- 
delphia on Monday last, after three days given to the representatives of 
various interests. The business of working up the evidence into a re- 
port embodying a revised Tariff, is that which now begins in earnest, 
although, as we presume, the deliberative sessions of the Commission 
have been occupied in preparing the way for this. The only reason for 
fearing an indecisive or unsatisfactory result, is in the one-sided make-up 
of the Commission. It is not found in the evidence presented before 
the Commission in the various cities. The most patient and courteous 
hearing has been given to both sides everywhere. If any point has 
been strained, it has been in favor of the Free Traders. The Free Trade 
party in America has given no evidence of having any strength of num- 
bers or of enthusiasm. In every quarter, great industrial interests have 
pressed forward to testify what the Tariff was doing for that locality. 
Even in New York, in spite of the hubbub made by their newspapers, the 
Free Traders have little or no heart in the matter. A monthly meeting 
of their Club in New York was attended by thirteen men, who listened 
to reports showing a deficit of a thousand dollars in the treasury, and 
who had to take up a collection to continue the petty Bulletin for an- 
other month. Colonel GrosvENor’s organ, Zhe Public, in which we 
find this stated, remarks that ‘‘the people who profess to be earnest 
Free Traders in this country, do not show the slightest practical desire 
to promote their supposed views, either in political action or by the en- 
lightenment of public opinion. On the other side, we have 
a body 6f men who take a man like Mr. Ketvey, and keep himin Con- 
gress until he becomes a leader by sheer survival, as well as an expert 
by long study and experience. If a Tariff Commission comes 
near, they empty facts upon it by the car-load. In short, these men 
show that they really believe what they profess, for their acts prove them 
in earnest. What sort of contest can there be in a self-governing 
country between two such forces ?”’ 





Ir may have been to this sense that the general impression attend- 
ing the sessions of the Commission was anything but favorable to the 
Free Traders’ plans that we owe the visit to our city of Professor 
SuMNER, of Yale College, and of Mr. W. C. Forp, of Brooklyn, who 
testified at some length. Considering the brevity of the time given by 
the Commission to the people of the chief manufacturing centre of the 
country, it certainly required the stretching of a point to give these 
gentlemen the hearing they did not ask during the far longer sessions in 
their own neighborhood. However, it is well that neither they nor any 
other Free Trader can complain of any attempt to choke them off. 
Professor SUMNER’S performance was characteristic. Zhe Times, of 
New York, speaks of him as ‘‘ by much the most learned, careful and 
shrewd political economist in America.’’ Such are the estimates made 





up in newspaper offices in a country which counts FRANcIS WALKER, 
ALBERT Bo.tes and Professor DUNBAR among its economists. Shrewd 
and even subtle, Professor SUMNER certainly is. He has the type of 
intellect which, in the middle ages, would have made him a good com- 
mentator upon the ‘‘ Sentences’ of PETER LomBarDand the ‘‘Organon”’ 
of ARISTOTLE, and which takes him to the feet of Mr. HERBERT 
SPENCER, our nineteenth century ARISTOTLE. But to say that he has any 
high place among the learned economists of America, past or present, 
is to pay him a most embarrassing compliment. A learned economist 
hardly would have dealt out to the Commission, as axiomatic truths, 
those theories of the relation of labor and capital which have been dis- 
credited not only in this country, but even in the circles in which they 
had their birth. Professor SUMNER’S political economy belongs to that 
happy period before the flood came, when there was no THORNTON, no 
CiirrE LesLiz, no INGRAM, no LAVELEYE, to pick holes in the pretty 
theories of the wage fund and the unlimited benefits of unlimited com- 
petition. Mr. Sumner is a palmary instance of that divorce between 
theory and practice which vitiates the whole theorizing of the English 
school. His best statement to the Commission was that he was no 
statesman. He is not, in this country where the law devolves the 
statesman’s duty, in some measure, upon every citizen. He is only a 
theorist, dealing in dapper formulas, which have no relation to our 
actual life, and which give no evidence that those who deal with them 
ever learnt anything from history, or ever seriously asked themselves— 
‘‘What would this country have been without a Protective Tariff ?’’ 





Our contemporary, Zhe Zimes of New York, must feel that nothing 
now can save the CAMERON-BEAVER ticket, else it would not begin to 
insist on the analogies between the movement to reform our political 
methods and that for the destruction of the Tariff, in which it is en- 
listed. Nothing can be more welcome to the Stalwart leaders than 
such a statement. They know that the Republican party is solidly pro- 
tectionist, not in Pennsylvania only, but throughout the country, New 
York city being an apparent exception only. They would like to make 
the average Republican voter believe that he is being trepanned into 
the support of Free Trade, under the pretence of seeking a Reform of 
the Civil Service. They are sending Tariff speeches in shoals through 
the State, under pretence that that cause is identified with Mr. BEAvER’s 
fortune. And they were most anxious to make a show of zeal for the 
Tariff, by getting Mr. KELLEy to speak from the same platform as Mr. 
BEAVER. 


If Zhe Times be right in its view, it is remarkable how many intelli- 
gent citizens have failed to discover the incongruity between strong 
opinions on the Tariff and equally strong opinions on political reform. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that they have not been able to see our 
protective policy through our contemporary’s green spectacles. They 
believe in it as a policy which gives the American people a chance to 
do themselves justice in the industrial field, by securing the fullest 
employment of our national resources, and by removing the hindrances 
to this which are offered by an unfair foreign competition. And they 
believe in the reform as the removal of obstacles equally serious to our 
people’s doing themselves justice in the field of political action. Their 
purpose in each case is the upbuilding of a vigorous, independent and 
pure national life in this continental territory of ours. 


There is a fragment of truth in what Zhe Zimes says. There is a 
class of political reformers who remind us very much of the Free Tra- 
ders. They are of the sort that have no faith in the moral and intel- 
lectual sanity of the American people, who rarely lose an opportunity of 
getting off a sneer at their own countrymen, and who think that both 
our political and our fiscal policy is one possible only to a half-educated 
people. This has been too commonly the staple of independent move- 
ments in New York. It is the secret of the essential weakness of the 
tendency to reform in that city, This state of mind is widely different 
from the robust confidence in the popular judgment and conscience 
which characterizes such reformers as Governor Lonc, Mayor Low, 
PuiLip C. GARRETT, JOHN STEWART and CHarLes Wotr. But all these 
gentlemen are Protectionists, with no more sense of any incongruity in 
the make-up of their opinions, than JoHN KELLy and Boss MCLAUGHLIN 
have discovered between “‘ practical politics’’ and Free-Trade opinions. 
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Mr. Frye, of Maine, has undertaken what more judicious men 
declined—he has put himself within the reach of Mr. CAMERON’S 
machine in Pennsylvania, to help sustain Mr. CAMERON’s power over 
the State. He made a speech at Pittsburg, on Tuesday evening, in 
company with General Beaver, and was exhibited as the ‘‘ distinguished 
Republican from another State,’? whom the Stalwarts have been so 
eagerly reaching out after, since their ‘‘slate’’ fell under the people’s 
condemnation. Mr. Frye showed that he realized the impropriety of 
his course, by disclaiming any purpose to ‘‘ interfere’’ in the State con- 
test, and declaring that he would address himself to Congressional and 
national topics, but we suppose he comprehended that he was lending 
his presence, so far as it was of influence at all, to help General BEAVER 
keep up Mr. CaMmErRon’s struggle. If he did not comprehend this, 
however, we assure him the free Republicans of Pennsylvania do, and 
they are of the sort to remember distinctly the name and address of 
any man who needlessly comes this way, in this year, 1882, to help 
the assessment bosses of Pennsylvania to maintain their profligate and 
unrighteous control. 





MEANTIME, there is no essential change in the Pennsylvania situa- 
tion. If twenty FryEs were to plead for BEAvER, Republicans, by tens 
of thousands, would vote for Pattison, convinced that the Bossism 
characterized the party generally, and that Cameronism was not merely 
a local complaint. Such is the temper of the people. The Inde- 
pendent Republican movement is the conservative method of revolution. 
It will serve and save Republicanism in Pennsylvania, so far as Repub- 
licanism is a thing of principle and therefore worth saving. Attempts 
from outside to strike it down would be futile, and more than that— 
they would drive its radical elements to more radical measures. In this 
canvass, its success, however, is safe. The support of Mr. STEWART 
enlarges and strengthens. His own energetic canvass is supported by 
many strong speakers, and there is a steady rise perceptible in the 
popular tide that sustains the movement. The Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania should now take the one proper and straightforward course 
which lies plainly before them ; they should leave Cameronism, Hub- 
bellism, and all that is represented in the combination, and vote for the 
men and the principles that they really prefer—the Philadelphia candi- 
dates standing on the Philadelphia platform. 





THE Philadelphia Committee of One Hundred gives continued of- 
fence—we mean to its enemies. This is sad. Movements for reform 
that never effect reformation are the delight of the practical politician, 
but those that strike hard and strike often necessarily displease him. 
The Committee has now named an independent candidate for Sheriff of 
the county, General HOFMANN, a man who was really ‘‘a gallantsoldier,’’ 
and who has not been of the sort that rushed into the political auction 
to sell his decorations for the best available office. As we have hereto- 
fore remarked, neither of the partisan candidates for sheriff affords the 
prospect that his election would mean anything better than the cus- 
tomary partisanship methods of administration in his office, and the 
Committee’s step, though a bold one, is therefore consistent with the 
purposes of its creation and existence. Its interrogatories to candidates 
for the Legislature seemed, we thought, rather more elaborate a cate- 
chism than was required, but on the whole its work has been well done, 
and deserves the endorsement of the thoughtful, earnest and independent 
citizenship of Philadelphia. 


THERE is no room for doubt, or question, at all, as to the exact 
anniversary of PENN’s landing on the soil of what is now Pennsylvania. 
The date of his arrival is readily ascertained, and the examinations 
made in behalf of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania fix it plainly. 
Mr. Stone, the careful Librarian of the Society, and editor of its 
Magazine, states once more, in the just issued number of that publica- 
tion, the facts of the case. PENN ‘‘came into this country,’’ as he says 
in one of his letters, on the 24th of October, and the 24th of October 
has therefore been hastily assumed as the anniversary. But as the 
change of ‘‘style’’ occurred since 1682, of course this could not be 
correct. Furthermore, PENN did not land in Pennsylvania until several 
days later than October 24th. The records at Newcastle, and other 
incontestible evidence, show that he reached the front of that town on 








the 27th, and that he remained there, attending to the formality of 
receiving possession, etc., on the 28th. On the 29th, he came to 
Upland (Chester), and set his foot within the limits of this colony. 
October 2gth, therefore, is the date sought, and allowing the needful 
ten days for New Style, we have November 8th, 1882, as the bi-cen- 
tenary of Penn’s landing in Pennsylvania. 





In the same issue of the Historical Society’s Magazine, Mr. STONE 
performs a most valuable service by contributing an article upon the 
known facts and just inferences as to the actuality of PENN’s Shackamaxon 
Treaty with the Indians (that celebrated upon WEst’s familiar canvas), and 
as to the time when it took place. His demonstration that such a formal 
conference was held and such a Treaty made is found, of course, in the 
abundant testimonies handed down in written record and oral tradition, 
but beyond this negativing of the absurd and puerile skepticism as to 
these facts, Mr. STONE shows very satisfactorily, in our judgment, that 
the great conference took place, not immediately upon PENn’s arrival, 
at the beginning of the winter of 1682-3, but when summer had opened, 
a few months late—7. ¢., in June, 1683. The preserved records that a 
treaty was made, and purchases of land arranged, at that time,—and in 
the following month of July, also—are abundant, and the tenor of PENN’s 
letters, including his well-known ¢laborate description of the province in 
his communication to the Free Society of Traders, strongly bears out 
the conclusion that the June meeting was that which was the great his- 
torical occasion. 





AFTER much reflection on the character of the extraordinary per- 
formances which are to grace our city next week, we have come to the 
conclusion that they have been gotten up in the interest of the hotel- 
keepers, the places of amusement, and the retail store-keepers. We do 
not suppose that any, even of these classes, regard the performances as 
specially appropriate, or at all calculated to impress upon the young and 
the less cultivated that sense of our civic existence, and its roots in the 
history of the past, which has been alleged as the reason for such com- 
memoration. They would admit that, if properly conducted, with a 
view to its true purpose, such a celebration should be managed with ex- 
press reference to its effect upon the people of Philadelphia themselves, 
and not with reference to the likelihood of its bringing hither a great 
body of outsiders with some spare cash in their pockets. But no one _ 
can read the programme without seeing that this latter is the purpose 
chiefly kept in view. We are bartering away one of the most sacred 
occasions in our public history, for an opportunity to improve trade. 
A person who should make his marriage or his wife’s funeral an occasion 
for some fantastic display, and then charge fifty cents for admission, 
would cut much such a figure as this staid and sober city now does be- 
fore the world. 





THE city nominations in New York have been a matter of absorbing 
attention, not only to the politicians, but to all who are concerned in 
the establishment of good government in one of the worst-governed 
cities on the continent. Prior to any partisan action, a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of twenty-one was formed with the purpose of putting forward an 
Independent candidate for Mayor, and Mr. ALAN CAMPBELL was asked 
and consented to the use of his name. The conference of the Demo- 
cratic factions made a happy selection of Mr. FRANKLIN Epson, the Presi- 
dent of the Produce Exchange and a life-long Democrat. This move 
at once split the Citizens’ Committee into two factions, on an issue pre- 
cisely parallel to that presented by M. FotceEr’s nomination. One 
party said: ‘‘Mr. Epson is a good man, whoever nominates him, and 
will make good mayor. Let Mr. CampBELL withdraw.’’ The others 
said, ‘‘We cannot take Mr. Epson at Mr. KeLLy’s hands. Whatever 
his personal record, we can have no confidence in any man with whom 
Mr. KE LLy and his like have an understanding.’® So the movement, 
like most of the doctrinaire attempts at reform which spring up in New 
York, promises to end in smoke. 





A DECISION of the New York Court of Appeals, that elevated rail- 
roads must pay damages to the owners of property whose value has 
deteriorated through the erection of such roads, is of much more than 
local significance. It lays down a principle which must be applied to 
every such structure throughout the country, and which probably will 
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create a preference for underground roads like those of London, wher- 
ever these can be constructed. On or other we must have in Philadel- 
phia, unless we are contented with our present proportions and have no 
ambition to grow any bigger. 


Tue Republican campaign in Delaware has just had the aid of Mr. 
STEwartT L. WooprorpD, United States District Attorney at New York. 
Mr. Wooprorp is now convinced that ‘‘ reform is necessary,’’ and he 
pleads earnestly for it. In Delaware the plea is highly appropriate, and 
there is some prospect, we hope, that out of the present canvass there 
will come some steps of substantial progress for that State. Mr. BAyaRp pro- 
fesses an interest in Constitutional reform, and gives encouragement to 
the theory that his partisans are those who would most effectively and 
honestly bring about equal representation. This is much to be 
doubted ; their opposition has barred this reform for years; but still 
the fact that he now yields it his support, however indifferently, shows 
the increased pressure of public opinion in its behalf. If the Republi- 
cans can win in Delaware without making their success tend to the 
glory. and advantage of the Chairman of their State Committee, Mr. 
HarRINGTON, and his political partners, they undoubtedly deserve to 
win ; but they are awkwardly handicapped, and many of them keenly 
realize the mortification of their position. 





THERE is a disposition on the part of Mr. WaTTERSON and some 
others to hold up the election of Mr. Frank Hurp of Ohio as a proof 
of the popularity of Free Trade opinions. If Mr. Hurp had run ahead 
of his ticket, or if he had carried a Republican district, the inference 
would have been a fair one. Mr. Hurp is one of the very few out- 
spoken and consistent Free Traders in public life. Their number may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. He pushed the question vig- 
orously in his personal canvass of the Toledo District, although he 
failed utterly to get a declaration in favor of Free Trade into the plat- 
form of his party in Ohio. But in the redistricting of the State, the 
Toledo District was given to the Democrats. Judging by past elections 
a Democratic majority of about a thousand was to be expected. And 
Mr. Hurp does not go beyond that. 

Mr. Speaker KEireR has just escaped a defeat, running heavily be- 
hind the State ticket in his district. Thisis nothing wonderful, for Mr. 
KEIFER was a conspicuous instance of the bad policy in the House of 
Representatives, which has nearly ruined his party. Had he been left 
at home, our regret at the loss of a Republican member would not have 
been embittered by sorrow over his personal calamity. 





Tuat the Tariff issue has some power in politics is seen in West Vir- 
ginia. In the present House, this State has three Democratic represen- 
tatives. In the next, it will have only two. The gain is the result of 
pressing the Tariff issue, as it was not pressed in any of the districts lost 
to the Democrats in Ohio, and also through the absence of those local 
dissatisfactions which have told so heavily in the larger State. This 
reduces the nett losses of that Tuesday to five. 





Ir encourages belief in the growth of independence and moral courage 
in American Politics to see the good fight made by the State Credit 
Democrats of Tennessee. We do not see that their movement is not as 
honorable and on as high a plane as that of the Independent Republicans 
of Pennsylvania. They are running their own State ticket, headed by 
Mr. FussELt for Governor, in the defence of the State’s faith and 
credit, as involved in the recent adjustment of the debt, although the 
majority of the party has been led off in favor of the repudiation of an 
additional ten per cent., and is supporting General Bate on that plat- 
form. This is a courageous, resolute and manly political work ; its 
outcome will be the election of the Republican candidate for Governor, 
Mr. Hawkins (the present incumbent), but there is such earnestness in 
the ‘‘State Credit’’ ranks that they do their duty and leave the conse- 
quences for the future. The newspapers of the State that support them, 
including the Banner of Nashville, the Zimes of Chattanooga, and the 
Avalanche of Memphis, put their case with such defiance of narrow- 
minded partisanship as calls for emphatic praise. If such independence 
can flourish in Tennessee, in the Democratic party, there ought to be 
even more of it among the ‘‘ machine’’-ridden Republicans of several 
Northern States. 
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PrEsIDENT Etior of Harvard has asked the presidents of other col- 
leges whether they will forbid their college base ball nines to play with 
professionals, provided Harvard takes the lead, and has received affirm- 
ative answers from most of the colleges. Harvard deserves credit for the 
earnestness and the good sense with which its authorities have taken up 
the problem of physical education. Their gymnasium, under Professor 
SARGENT, is one of the best managed in America. When a student 
passes under Professor SARGENT’S care, a thorough examination is made 
of his physical condition, and he is set to do, not those things which he 
is most inclined to undertake, but those which are most needed for the 
harmonious development of his frame. From time to time, the exami- 
nation is renewed, and a record is kept asa basis for the Professor’s 
directions. Nothing is left to the young man’s election, for everything 
would be spoiled by leaving him to follow his inclinations. 

On the other side of the street from the gymnasium, however, a dif- 
ferent system prevails. It being in other departments of the college 
merely a matter of training minds, not bodies, this zealous care for har- 
monious development is dispensed with. After his first year, the student 
is allowed to wander very much at his own sweet will among the multi- 
farious studies provided for him. Very naturally, the average student 
selects those groups of studies which he thinks will tax his energies the 
least. As a consequence, there has been a steady drift from classical 
and mathematical work to natural history and the like. Some of the 
New England High Schools complain that Harvard’s students know 
more of the ancient languages and literatures when they enter the college 
than when they graduate. We venture to suggest that a supervision, like 
that of Professor SARGENT in the gymnasium, and exercised with the 
same peremptory authority, is needed to the proper working of an 
elective system so extensive. The elections should be made for the 
students, not dy them. 





THE most notable thing about the Dublin Convention and the new 
League it proposes to organize, is the return to the platform laid down 
by Mr. Burt for the Home Rule party. Agitation is to be confined 
within limits strictly constitutional. Attention is to be paid to the pro- 
motion of manufactures, to the condition of the laborers, and to the 
creation ultimately of a peasant proprietorship. But the final aim is to 
secure the legislative separation of Ireland from England, not by force 
of arms, but by the evidence that this arrangement will be best for 
both couutries. The ‘‘No Rent’’ proclamation is definitely with- 
drawn, and no proposals for immediate legislation on the land question 
are entertained. 

All this involves the possibility of a fresh alliance between the mod- 
erates, like Mr. Gray, and the obstructionists, like Mr. PARNELL. But 
it also involves the certainty that the Nationalist party will sunder them- 
selves from Mr. PARNELL and his friends, and will seek their ends in 
their own way. For some years past, this powerful and secret organiz- 
ation has effaced itself, in the belief that the Land League agitation 
would effect more for Irish independence than could be obtained by 
direct measures. Now that Mr. PARNELL has returned to the Home 
Rule platform, and has come to regard an Irish Parliament as a thing 
in the dim distance, the Nationalists must shift for themselves. 





Ir is a good sign that the English influence in Egypt is exerted to 
secure at least a fair trial to ARABI Pasha and his associates. Sir Ep- 
WARD MALLET insists that his trial must not proceed until he has secured 
European counsel for his defence, and the Pashas reply that if they 
cannot hang him out of hand, they will not be responsible for the peace 
of the country. As it is the English who are preserving the peace in 
Egypt, this argument does not weigh for much. And the English are 
aware that they are responsible, not only for the peace of the country, 
but for whatever acts of illegality or cruelty they permit to their pro- 
teges, the Khedive and his Pashas. 

(See Mews Summary, page 29.) 


PENN. 
HE character of PENN has borne wonderfully well the tests of his- 
tory. To most reputations the lapse of time brings corrosion. 
They must have been clean, indeed, if, as the years go by, no spot or 
stain is discovered. 
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As to PENN, the world has had no occasion to revise its estimate. 
That stands. He is recognized now as he was a century and a half 
ago. His repute remains the same as that which his memory has long 
enjoyed. It has not escaped detraction, but the detractors, apprehended 
and convicted, have been pilloried by the just judgment of the civilized 
world. The Penn of 1718, when his mortality was laid beneath the 
turf at Jordans, is the PENN of 1882, whose acts are about to be com- 
memorated. Every material element which went to make up his repu- 
tation, every essential particular in the achievements of his career, every 
characteristic feature in his work, public and private, is held as proven 
to the satisfaction and the encouragement of mankind. Critics and 
historians, hostile and friendly, have had more than a century and a 
half in which to probe, test, weigh and examine, but they have placed 
nothing within the public view that alters the established record. 

The essential features that make up the historical character of PENN 
are these : 

The depth and sincerity of his religious faith. 
bottom. It is, no doubt, much misapprehended. But, in order to un- 
derstand the man at all, it must be understood. PENN wasa convert to 
the practical precepts of Christianity. When, in the meeting at Cork, 
he consented to the plea of THomas Loe in favor of the faith that over- 
comes the world, he was struck with as deep and firm a conviction as if 
he had seen.the light which SAuL saw on the road to Damascus. He 
undertook, then, the walk of practical righteousness, in the face of 
every worldly temptation of the unrighteous. Not so deeply and se- 
verely scourged in soul and conscience as Fox had been, his convince- 
ment was not less complete, his conversion not less perfect, his turning 


This lies at the 


away from the essential worldliness of his time not less distinct and 
actual. The doctrine that Fox preached Penn sincerely accepted and 
perseveringly put intoaction. It wiil be found accompanying his work 
at all points, it controls his course in every essential particular, and 
without a view to it we cannot understand the man. 

The courage of his public position. There is a cowardice in failing 
to do the needed thing, lest it should be misunderstood and misac- 
counted. PENN was too brave for this. He not only turned from the 
attractions of a soldier’s career to his pious labors as a preacher and 
a writer ; he not only bore with patient firmness the displeasure of his 
father; he not only endured imprisonment and confronted unjust 


judges ; he not only maintained his religious walk in the face of a frivo- 


and social reign of terror, when the revolution of 1688 was complete, 
that he had been and was the grateful friend of James. If he had been 
a trimmer, he would have denied this ; if he had possessed other than 
a clear and unperturbed conscience, he would have fled, as he was urged 
to do ; but he showed no such weakness. He had plead with Cuar.es, 
he had prevailed upon JAmMEs, but he had too lofty a courage not to 
stand his ground, conscious of his rectitude, when the Sruarts went 
down and their enemies seized the sceptre. It may almost be said, 
when we have reference to the whole of his public career, that PENN’s 
exhibition of moral courage exceeded that of Fox. If we do not say 
this it is because moral courage is absolute and not comparative ; be- 
cause it is to be measured as to its kind, but not as to its degree. For 
Fox braved the opinion of a narrower world than PENN did, and the 
career he chose was one for which there are strong supports in the hu- 
man character. During nineteen hundred years there have been zealous 
forsakers of the world’s way—some praying in monastic cells, some 
walking barefoot in the dust, some carrying the cross toward Jerusalem, 
or bearing palms home again ; some preaching to the barbarians, some 
perishing for conscience sake by rack or faggot. Loyoia’s way had no 
tremendous temptations besetting it, when once it was firmly resolved on 
and entered into. But to be in the world, and yet not of the world, to 
approach mankind upon the common platform of men, to undertake the 
development of great Christian purposes through the channels of actual 
life—as Penn did—required a courage and a capability of more scope 
than that of the field-preacher or self-examining recluse. PENN gave 
up much when he followed Fox’s teaching. Like the young man who 
turned away sorrowfully, he had great possessions. The courage of his 
protest in favor of practical Christianity in the policy of nations, the 
rule of princes, the legislation of States, and the great enterprises of 
mankind, was prpportionate to the conditions and the demands of his 








lous court’s temptations ; but he avowed to Wittiam, in the political | human family. 
man’s fame—and who is there that does not share in this heirship?— 


| may look back to the voyage of the ‘‘ Welcome,’’ and the chapter of * 
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age. The forces he employed were those of a great man ; the influences 
he exerted were upon a heroic scale. 

The breadth and philanthropy of his Colenial enterprise. This was 
the outcome of the elements of character which we have already con. 
sidered. His sincere and practical religious conviction made him 
desire to benefit his fellows; his courageous spirit and broad mind 
equipped him for the work. No eulogy is needed, now, for the plans 
of his colony; no argument is required to substantiate the world’s judg- 
ment of their merit. Upon the broad and solid foundations which he 
laid a great State has risen, and its imperfections are found in the places 
where the builders have departed from the plans of the architect. Penn- 
sylvania’s early life has long ago gone into history, along with the 
record of PENN. ‘The Commonwealth and its Founder stand side by 
side. Misjudged, misconceived, belittled in the mouth of shallow or 
short-sighted critics, no candid historian who knew the facts of history 
has ever written concerning PENN’s colonial undertaking with other 
than words of praise. ‘This colonist came to the Western world with a 
clean heart, meaning to use these new fields for a newer and better 
The justice which he asked was the same as that which 
he dispensed. The brotherhood of man which he had preached in the 
English hamlets and through the valley of the Rhine was that which he 
To his call rallied men of 


social system. 


established on the banks of the Delaware. 
No such ingathering of differing peoples had been wit- 
The 


Indians stayed, while the spirit of his beginnings gave them protection, 


all nations. 
nessed in America as came when PENN’s gates were thrown open. 
and peace reigned until his plans were set aside. Few testimonies are 
more touching, few more conclusive, than that which the original people 
of Pennsylvania maintained and declared for long yearsafter PENN was 
in his grave, that they remembered and revered his memory as one who 
had made ‘‘a clear and open road’’ for them and himself alike. Few 
such ways, indeed, have fallen to the experience of the pursued and 
perishing Indian! 

Thus, then, stands the historical figure. In its three essential fea- 
tures it is maintained by time, and supported by the finality of evidence. 
PENN, the convert; PENN, the Christian publicist; Penn, the philan- 
thropic colonist,—are not mythical, but actual. ‘They do not discourage 
mankind by proving delusive and unreal when examined; on the con- 
trary, to study them is to encourage the hopes and strengthen the 
purposes of those who look forward and upward along the path of tlhe 
Those who are possessors of the inheritance of this 


history then begun, with a thankful pride and a humble but just 
exultation. 


THIS YEAR'S DRIFT IN POLITICS. 

HE more the Democratic victory in Ohio is contemplated, the 

more clearly it is seen not to stand as an isolated fact in the political 
history of the year. There is no doubt an exceptional element in it. 
The Republican party of Ohio was burdened with the united opposition 
of all who dislike Sunday and liquor laws, and it had not pursued a course 
which was calculated to rally to itself those who were especially zealous 
in opposing the liquor interest or in maintaining the sanctity of the 
American Sabbath. It had to fight the saloon-keepers and many Ger- 
mans who had been Republicans ; and it had not the hearty support of 
the Churches and the Temperance people. But even these advantages 
did not secure the Democrats the victory they have won. In spite of 
them, the Republicans might have kept Ohio in the line of Republican 
States, had they had their heart in the campaign. But they had not. 
The Republican party has not been presented to them during the past 
twelve months in a shape of which any self-respecting Republican can 
There is little in its recent record to excite enthusiasm, or 
The elements which have come to the 


be proud. 
even to conciliate support. 
front, since Mr. ARTHUR’s introduction to the executive power, have 
been repellant, rather than attractive. There has been, as we foretold 
in the very week in which Mr. ArTHUR took the oath of office, a dis- 
tinct descent from the political level on which Mr. GARFIELD began his 
Administration. Mr. ARTHUR has been making a long arm into the 
political mud, to fish up specimens of politicians supposed to be extinct 
since the flood at Chicago: He has-set. in the high places of the land 
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men for whom the people have no respect. He has allied his Adminis- 
tration with fraud in New York, repudiation in Virginia, Bossism in 
Pennsylvania and Colorado, the liquor interest in North Carolina, and 
he illustrious Mr. CHaLmers, of Fort Pillow, in Mississippi. In the 
sunshine of his favor the reptiles of our politics have crept forth to 
enjoy warmth and life. The Witt1am J. Pottocks, JoHN F. SmyTus, 
Cunt. WHEELERS, Ex-Senator Spencers and their like, have got a 
new lease of political existence through the fortune which brought our 
President into the White House. 

In Ohio these things told, as they are telling in New York and in 
Pennsylvania. They tell on Republican voters, as such indiscretions 
never would tell on Democrats. Your good Democrat has a stronger 
stomach, yet no Democratic Administration would have asked him to 
swallow so many enormities as Mr. ARTHUR has dished up for the Re- 
publicans. It might be supposed that our ‘‘practical’’ politicians 
would vindicate their claim to that designation by showing that they 
understood the materials with which they have to deal, and by govern- 
ing their course accordingly. Instead of that, they seem to think that 
nothing is requisite to success beyond an appeal to the record of the 
party. They forget that there are plenty of Republican voters who re- 
member when there was no Republican party, and plenty of these who 
can recollect their voting against it on more than one occasion. Such 
people are not likely to think the salvation of the nation depends upon 
the perpetuity of an organization, when they have witnessed the fact that 
the nation was here before it, and cannot but entertain the suspicion 
that it will be here after it. Another large body of voters has learnt 


’ its Republicanism during these years of internal criticism and mutual 


dissatisfaction, which began with Mr. Grant’s election. They never 
learnt any implicit confidence in the party and its leaders, and they 
mean to judge these by their works, and not by party prestige. 


Let it not be supposed that we look to any early dissolution of the 
party. We look rather to its perpetuity in control of the destinies of 
the nation. The victory in Ohio does not mean, as at least one Demo- 
cratic paper frankly remarks, that Ohio has ceased to be a Republican 
State. The election of Mr. Pattison and Mr. CLEVELAND will not 
mean that Pennsylvania and New York have fallen out of the Republi- 
can ranks. The true meaning of these events is that the party, if it is 
to maintain its perpetuity, must change its methods and its leaders. At 
any rate, it must be honest with the public. It must cease demanding 
the complete observance of all public obligations, and yet striking alli- 
ances with Mr. MaHone. It must cease talking of Civil Service Reform 
in National and State platforms, and yet using the public offices for 
party benefit more shamelessly than any Democratic Administration since 
ANDREw Jackson’s. It must cease posing at the North as the friend 
of strict regulation of the liquor traffic, and yet uniting with that traffic 
for partisan advantage in the South. One side or the other in these 
matters it must take, and stick to it. In the long run, neither man 
nor party can serve both Gop and Mammon. To get them both on the 
same side is the great aim of ‘‘ practical politics.’’ But it is a mistaken 
aim, for neither Gop nor SaTAN ever accepts any half-way allegiance. 
The principle which rules one-half a man’s or a party’s life will sooner or 
later rule the whole of it. 

This year brings the party to the cross-roads, and sets before it the 
choice as to which it will take. We have faith in the future of the party, 
because we do not fear but that it has the moral strength necessary to a 
right choice. The general refusal of independent voters to implicate 
themselves in the wrong-doing which predominates the party councils, 
is a proof of this. It is no sign of the weakness of the party,—no 
presage of its early decay. On the contrary, it shows that it is on the 
Republican side of the line that the best and soundest elements of the 
nation are marshalled, and that these, so far from having lost courage 
as regards the future, are confident of their own power to control the 
party policy. Pennsylvania under Governor Parrison wlll be a Re- 
publican State purged as by fire from the defilements which have arisen 
under the CAMERON rule, and with her forces set to effect the great re- 
forms in our political methods for which the times are calling. Here- 
tofore, our Commonwealth has been a dead weight in the way of these 
reforms. For the future, she will be the foremost in demanding them. 

The Ohio defeat is the handwriting on the wall, which makes the 
knees of our Stalwarts to smite together. They have DaNnigLs enough 





among them to interpret its Mene, Mene, Teckel Upharsin in the true 
sense. Yet they mean to do nothing, just as BeLsHazzar did nothing. 
They know that the Independents have nothing to offer, except uncon- 
ditional surrender, and they think they may as well die fighting. This 
year they can do that. They have possession. They can force the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania for the present to put up with the insane 
and selfish policy which is wrecking a party for the sake of a selfish and 
unprincipled leader. But it is their last opportunity. When they go 
back to their constituents assembled at the polls or in convention, to 
give an account of their management, they will find that their defeat 
has discredited and deposed them. Every voter will have learnt that 
nothing short of their deposition can reunite the party. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


N Cologne it is desired that the great cathedral should have a larger 
open space about it, in order that its proportions may be seen to 
better advantage, and it has been decided to demolish the houses on the 
Dom Platz, surrounding the great structure. Here is a case which 
should remind Philadelphians of their own urgent duty to secure an open 
space south of the new municipal building. The time is undoubtedly 
at hand when this great structure will become, not merely an object of 
curiosity and admiration to visitors—for it is that already—but also an 
object of pride to the people of the city themselves. But it never can 
be seen to advantage unless there is a greater open space about it, and 
this it is now practically impossible to secure, on three sides, owing 
to the permanent character of the buildings already erected. A dollar 
expended now to clear the space between the south front of the building 
and Chestnut Street would save ten dollars that will be used for the pur- 
pose at some future day. 





An appeal has been issued for financial aid to sustain a mission church 
in Philadelphia (at the Bible House, Seventh and Walnut Streets), 
where services are held on Sabbath afternoons, in the Spanish language, 
under direction of Mr. ParMENIO Anaya, of Cuba. Contributions may 
be sent to the treasurer, Dr. S.C. BRINCKLE, 1131 Spruce Street, or to the 
members of the Committee, whose names are given in the circular issued. 





A GENTLEMAN of prominence in one of the South American Repub- 
lics writes toa friend in the United States, complimenting the work of 
the Committee of One Hundred, in Philadelphia, and referring with 
much kindness to the efforts of THE AMERICAN in behalf of good gov- 
ernment. Part of what he says—and which is communicated to us by 
the receiver of his letter—is of a more than personal interest; it should 
command more than a passing attention. He says: 

This [fraud in elections, malversation in finances, and plunder of public employ- 
ments as the reward of politicians for their services in elections] is the evil that con- 
sumes us here, and that is daily on the increase, Many persons excuse themselves for 
thus acting on the ground that such is the rule everywhere ; and pretend that these 
practices hold chiefly in the United States. It would be a great boon to these countries 
if we could strengthen, by your better example, notions of public morality, either by 
publishing the triumph of such ideas in your elections, in the press, and in the Govern- 
ment, or by forwarding those periodicals which diffuse and sustain correct ideas 
there. 


What a political sermon might be preached from this text! It is 
one of the evils of our public rascality that it serves as the precedent 
for rascals in other countries, and so weakens the opposing forces of 
good government! The harm done us, it seems, is but part of the great 
chapter of injury. The ‘‘Star Route’’ contractor in South America, 
caught in his theft, pleads that ‘‘such is the rule everywhere—esfectally 
in the United States /’’ It is time that we had a new rule. 





It calls us back again to what Mr. Lecky says in his history as to the 
comparative humanity of the American character, to read some of the 
accounts sent from Egypt of the massacre by British soldiers of the 
Egyptian wounded, at Tel-el-Kebir. Most of these accounts have been 
very shyly received or distinctly denied in London, there being, even 
there, an impression that it is not particularly edifying to hear from 
those who were engaged such stories as that in a letter to Vanity Fair : 
‘‘ After some Egyptian wounded fired on our men, I ordered every 
wounded man to be bayoneted. Noend of officers and men were killed 
in that way.”’ ‘‘No end,’’ besides being of the vernacular, is a 
pregnant expression. How many are we to suppose it may mean? 
‘The disposition in London to cry ‘‘Sh’h’h!’’ when such testimony is 
presented was probably not appreciated by this candid writer, who did 
not think for a moment but what he was telling a very good tale of war. 
Just such stories of slaughter were related in the Abyssinian, the Zulu, 
the Ashantee, the Afghan, and the Boer campaigns—and if we were to 
go back a hundred years, or so, to the night attack on WayYNr’s camp 
at Paoli, not many miles from this writing, we might recall the gratified 
letter-writer who was one of the assailants, and who described to his 
correspondent beyond sea how they ran about sticking the Americans 
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like pigs, in the light of their camp-fires, ‘‘till the blood ran from the 
barrels of our guns.’’ But such recollections are not cheerful reading, 
—unless we wish to see and comprehend the hideous side of war, per- 
haps they should not be revived at all. 





THE demise of Fraser’ s Magazine calls forth numerous reminiscences 
in the London press. It appeared first in February, 1830, and a cartoon 
by Mac ise presented the likenesses of some of its most prominent con- 
tributors—CoLERIDGE, CARLYLE, THACKERAY, Father Prout, MAGINN, 
AINSWoRTH, and others. Fraser’s then took to publishing monthly 
sketches of the eminent men of the time, including‘its own contributors, 
giving a portrait with each—a plan followed, ten years later, by the en- 
terprising leader and pioneer in Philadelphia’s magazine enterprise, 
Grorce R. GRAHAM. CARLYLE published his ‘‘Sartor Resartus’’ in 
Fraser's, and, as the story goes, nearly swamped the new venture, but 
in later days, when his name was valuable to it, he continued to con- 
tribute, and his last works of all, ‘‘ Early Kings of Norway,’’ and “ Por- 
traits of JoHN KNox,’’ appeared originally in it. Ultimately, the 
magazine outlived all its early contributors of note, CARLYLE and AINs- 
WORTH being among the last. In recent years its editor, for some time, 
was Mr. Froupeg, and later Mr. WiLLiAM ALLINGHAM. Some of 
FROUDE’s essays were published in its pages. So far as the publishers, 
Messrs. LONGMAN, are concerned, their new magazine, at sixpence, is 
to replace Fraser, but its character is, of course, essentially different. 


PUBLIC 
* REFLECTIONS UPON THE OHIO VOTING. 


HE voting in Ohio has naturally caused much newspaper comment. 
The Democratic journals rejoice, though we are glad to observe 
that their jubilation is much less of the wild war-whooping sort than was 
usual with them in days past. The motion of society is in the direction 
of more temperate and fair expression; political argumentation that 
contains nothing more than inflammatory and declamatory zeal grows 
less tolerable, year by year. Among the Republican newspapers, the 
majority of those that are entitled to any consideration, perceive and 
state the actual meaning of the Ohio poll. From several of these we 
here present quotations. The New York 77idune, in an article on 
‘‘ The Real Trouble in Ohio,”’ says: ‘The cause lies deeper than that 
{the temperance question] and has a wider application. The 
State of Garfield has refused to exert itself, in an off year, to sustain the 
cause of the Administration which has devoted itself chiefly to undoing 
the work that Garfield began, and whose chief supporters have busied 
themselves mostly in slandering Garfield’s memory.’’ Further, the 
same journal adds: 
This is more than a Democratic victory. The very size of the majority shows that. 
It shows the benumbing effect of an unpopular Administration, and of the cowardice 
of a Congress which forgot its duty to the people in its haste to bow down to that Ad- 
ministration. The Republicans, unless interested in the special temperance issue, felt 
that they had nothing to labor for. Any success they could win would be appropriated 
for its own selfish ends by an Administration whose methods and spirit they disap- 
proved, and whose schemes for another term they loathed. 


Describing the Republicans of Ohio, the Philadelphia Press %x- 
presses itself with much fairness and insight. After saying that they 
felt that the Administration of President Garfield ‘‘embodied the higher 
aspirations of the Republican party, and represented its most enlight- 
ened and progressive purposes,’’ it proceeds: 


They knew, too, that the nomination of the President was a distinct triumph over 
the elements of the party whose domination had been disastrous. Suddenly they saw 
the fruits of that victory turned to ashes by the hand of an assassin, and from that hour 
they have seen the old influences which the Republican party defeated at Chicago 
gradually resuming their full sway at the capital. They were hopeful and tolerant, 
ready to give a fair trial, and anxious to accord all support that was deserved. But 
they are not blind to the change, and they do not conceal their discontent. 


The Cleveland Hera/d, representing faithfully the feeling in its 
section of Ohio, and, with not less accuracy, that of the State generally, 
discourses thus : 


The full Republican vote of Ohio is never polled unless the hearts of the masses 
are enlisted in the work and their enthusiasm is aroused. They find nothing in the 
present situation of the party to encourage them. They have been disgusted and de- 
moralized by the scramble for spoils in Washington, the dictatorial insolence and sel- 
fishness of leaders who should have set the example of conciliation and patriotic con- 
cession, and the ruinous party quarrels in New York and Pennsylvania. The shadow 
of impending defeat in those States, through the insane obstinacy of men who are 
determined either to rule or ruin, threw a chill over Ohio Republicans. . . . . . 
They look for no better things from the Democratic party, for it has been many times 
tried and has always been found wanting. But until adversity has taught the self- 
constituted Republican leaders a sharp lesson, they are disposed to attend to their 
domestic and business affairs and to let the political managers drive to destruction in 
their own way. 

The Cincinnati Gazette, expressing itself somewhat more guardedly, 
repeats much the same story. It says: 

It is manifest that down at the bottom there is widespread dissatisfaction. The de- 
moralization of the party in New York and Pennsylvania had its effect in Ohio, and 
while the Bossism that has split the party there does not exist here, the fact that the 


party in those States is divided against itself, and the national Administration being 
justly or unjustly made a party to the division, and placed, in public estimation, on the 








side of it, has its effect everywhere.‘ In the canvass, too, it has been found up- 
hill work to satisfy the people with the action of Congress in making extravagant ap- 
propriations and adjourning without removing any portion of the tax burden. These 
objections, notwithstanding the fact that the Democrats in Congress were an obstruction 
to needed legislation in the direction of tax reduction, the Republican leaders, in the 
short campaign that was decided upon, were not able to meet to the satisfaction of 
voters. 

Quoting these expressions, which go, in our judgment, to the root 
of the matter, and lay bare the most serious cause of Republican disaster 
in Ohio, it is still fair to say that many Republican newspapers speak 
chiefly of the liquor controversy, and the distraction caused by it. 
They regard the successful force as ‘‘an alliance between rum and 
Democracy,’’ and consider that the Republicans went to pieces because 
Governor Foster and Mr. Smith, of the Cincinnati Gazette, insisted upon 
the taxation of liquor selling, in the face of the German Republican 
beer people. This is a superficial explanation, only. If the party had 
been thoroughly united as to the liquor issue, it would still not have 
been in good heart concerning national questions, for the whole course 
of affairs, during a year past, has been such as to depress its vital forces. 

The differences concerning liquor were local and secondary—a func- 
tional disturbance—but those in respect to national questions were or- 
ganic. We might quote the views of the Independent journals, some of 
which express themselves freely upon this point. The TZelegraph, of 
Philadelphia, says : 

Neither local causes, nor beer nor whiskey, overthrew the Republican ticket in the 
Western Reserve, the stronghold of Republicanism and Prohibition. The blighting 
influences of Stalwartism, its aggressive triumphs, and its arrogant pretensions, caused 
the staunch, sober, patriotic Republicans of the Reserve to remain away from the polls 
or to vote for the Democratic candidates. 


And the Philadelphia 7imes puts the case in this way: 


The license issue lost the party a few thousand votes in the cities, but the great 
revolution is in the rural districts, where the Republicans had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by the license question, had Republicanism been worthy of the support 
of honest men. The region where the dust of Garfield rests, and where the Garfield 
home nestles among the shades of his own planting, is where the most sweeping revo- 
lution was made. 

Meantime, the probability is that there will be a misconception by 
the Democrats, in Ohio and elsewhere, of what this vote means as to 
them. They will take it, very likely, as signifying a revival of confi- 
dence in their party, which it is not ; and an endorsement of the course 
of their representatives in Congress, which it is not either; for the job- 
bery and extravagance of the last session were chargeable, by even a 
larger percentage of votes, to the Democratic than to the Republican 


members. 


GEORGIA HUMORISTS. 

HE South has reason to be proud of her contributions to humorous 
literature, and it is my purpose to introduce into this sketch the 
names of those authors who should be most intimately associated with it. 
The State of Georgia has proved to be, before and since the war, a pro- 
lific field for writers of this class, and may be regarded as the central 
field of Southern humor. In ante de//um days, South Carolina was 
famous for her Statesmen; Virginia has since preserved her claim to 
military distinction by such leaders as Jackson and Lee; but Georgia 
has always kept in humorous advance of her sister States, and is still 

preéminent in that genial department of letters. 

The main characteristics of Georgia humor are spontaneity of con- 
ception and freedom of execution. There is no undue straining after 
effect in its best products. They combine the finest qualities of old- 
fashioned wit with the vivacity which modern mirth demands. The 
work of W. T. Thompson makes us thoroughly familiar with the dialect 
of that large class of country people commonly called “crackers ;"’ 
Joel Chandler Harris has mastered all the intricacies of the negro lingo 
and lore, of plantation days ; and Judge Longstreet and Richard M. 
Johnston have faithfully reproduced the humorous eccentricities of 
Georgia character. 

Judge A. B. Longstreet was the first of this coferze of authors to win 
permanent popularity from a public which is ever ready to be amused. 
In his famous book of ‘‘ Georgia Scenes ’’ he avails himself to the utmost 
of the humorous capabilities of the section he described, and the char- 
acters he portrays. This work appeared from the press of the Harpers 
in 1840, and was,—as Mr. Davidson informs us in his ‘‘ Living Writers of 
the South,’’—‘‘ abundantly successful.’? The same biographer says: 
‘‘ Everybody has read ‘ Georgia Scenes,’ and laughed at Ned Brace and 
at Blossom and Bullet and at Hardy Slow and Tobias Swift and Ransy 
Sniffie.’’ Judge Longstreet, in addition to his legal calling, was a 
Methodist minister, and at a time when humor devoid of dignity was 
regarded as a fungous growth among the clergy. It was rumored that 
Judge Longstreet valued very little his talent for humorous writing, and 
desired to suppress his work, as of too trivial a character for his graver 
positions in life.’ One author tells us: ‘‘I haven’t the slightest idea 
that this rumor had the shadow of a foundation in truth. I think so 
knowing both the man and the book.’” However this may be, “‘ Geor- 
gia Scenes,’’ although they treat of the first half century of the Repub- 
lic, have never quite lost their hold upon public favor, and gained much 
more than local celebrity before the man who wrote them passed beyond 
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all praise or blame. ‘The sketches are of unequal merit but the most 
noteworthy of them, such as ‘‘ Georgia Theatrics,’’ ‘‘ The Horse-Swap,”’ 
*« The Character of a Native Georgian,’’ ‘‘ An Interesting Interview,”’ 
and “ The Militia Drill’’ are brimming over with wit, and are in ad- 
mirable keeping with the period described. As a remarkable example 
of literary resemblances it may interest my readers to know that Mr. 
Thomas Hardy has a scene in his novel of ‘¢ The Trumpet Major ’’ which 
is almost a fac-simile of Longstreet’s ‘‘ Militia Drill.’’ The verbal 
likeness between the sketches is so striking as to give rise to the suppo- 
sition that the English author must have unconsciously reproduced the 
work of his American cousin. 

Judge Longstreet was born on the 22d of September, 1790. The 
place of his birth seems to have been a disputed matter. Duyckinck, in 
his ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,’’ says he was born in Rich- 
mond county, near Augusta, Ga; Appleton’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia’’ says he 
was born in Augusta; and Judge Longstreet styled himself ‘‘ a native 
Georgian,’’ but said he was born in Edgefield District, S. C. It is 
enough for Georgia to know that he was her son by adoption, if not by 
birth, and that his book is her lawful heritage. 

There are some facts in connection with the life of the late William 
T. Thompson, the author of ‘‘Major Jones’ Courtship,’’? which it 
may be well to state before I give a brief summary of the position which, 
in my judgment, he should occupy as a humorist. Colonel Thomp- 
son was born at Ravenna, Ohio, in 1812. being the first white child 
born in what is known as the ‘‘ Western Reserve’’ of that State. His 
father was a Virginian and his mother a native of Dublin, Ireland. 
When he was eleven years of age his mother died, and his father then 
removed to Philadelphia, where he, too, died soon afterwards. Young 
Thompson was thus thrown upon his own resources, and commenced 
his journalistic career by entering the office of the Philadelphia Chronicle. 
In 1835, he moved to Augusta, Ga., and became associated with his 
brother humorist, Longstreet, who was at that time editor of the State 
Rights Sentinel. We subsequently went to Madison, Ga., and took 
charge of the Misce//any, in which paper ‘Major Jones’ Courtship’’ 
first appeared, in the form of letters. Finally he became the able and 
honored editor of the Savannah Morning News, and died in that city 
on the 24th of March, 1882. In politics he was always strongly 
Southern. Besides ‘* Major Jones’ Courtship,’’ he wrote the ‘‘ Chroni- 
cles of Pineville,’’ a dramatization of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ and 
‘The Live Indian,’’ a comedy out of which John E. Owens made fame 
and money, without pay to the author. Avery tells us in his history of 
Georgia, that ‘‘Colonel Thompson was tricked out of the copyright of 
‘Major Jones’ Courtship,’ in the very flood of its extraordinary sale, 
and, by a chain of curious circumstances, reaped no benefit from its 
great circulation.’’ I think Thompson is entitled to rank among the 
first of our American humorists. In ‘‘ Major Jones’ Courtship’’ we 
see types of character from the ‘‘cracker’’ population of middle 
Georgia, brought before us in faultless dialect form. Such flesh and 
blood creations as old Afiss Stallins, Cousin Pete, and the excellent 
Major and his sweetheart, are not unworthy of comparison with some 
of the greater, but less realistic, character-sketches of Dickens. 

Richard M. Johnston is probably the most cultivated of our Georgia 
humorists. He was once Professor of de/les lettres in the State Uni- 
versity, and was very popular socially. Before the ehanges brought 
about by the war, ‘‘ Dick Johnston’”’ (as he was familiarly called), ‘‘ was 
the favorite guest at all dinner parties. In the ridings of two of the 
judicial circuits of Georgia, there was not such a raconteur to be found, 
and this is saying much when it is remembered that in the days of which 
we write, the bench and bar of the State were noted for men of intel- 
lectuality, who flavored the dry readings of the law with plentiful 
pinches of attic salt. The necessity which swept away the old home- 
steads, and the struggles for existence which scattered many happy house- 
holds, carried ‘ Dick Johnston’ to Maryland. Near Baltimore he fixed 
his home, and has devoted himself to the cultivation and education of 
youth.”’ 


In the writings of Richard Johnston the touches of humor are as 
brilliant as pebbles at the bottom of a brook, but they are clarified by 
undercurrents of pathos—that element which is always subtly blended 
with the highest achievements of comedy. Many of Johnston’s stories 
seem to me unique in originality of thought and treatment. Such tales 
as ‘‘Puss Tanner’s Defence’’ and ‘‘ King William and His Armies’’— 
contributed to Harper's Magazine—make laughter a new sensation, but 
they also appeal to the nobler instincts of our nature. Such a sketch as 
‘*The Parting of the Beazley Twins’’ is inimitable in its delicious droll- 
ery. Mr. Johnston wrote a series of stories under the general title of 
the ‘‘Dukesboro’ Tales.’’ They may be found in the defunct pages of 
one of the South’s best periodicals, The Southern Magazine, of Balti- 
more. ‘They are so excellent in all respects as to make me hope that 
they may yet meet with a wider circulation. It is due to so genial an 
author, whose talents far transcend those of the ordinary humorist, that 
his works should be given to the public in a permanent form. 

The Letters of Charles H. Smith (‘‘ Bill Arp’’) are immensely pop- 
ular with Southern readers. They embrace a variety of topics, and con- 
tain much genuine wit, clearly manifest through the medium of imperfect 
orthography, so cleverly employed by theauthor. Many of Mr. Smith’s 





earlier letters deal with political subjects, and the Metropolitan Record 
office, in New York, published them in book form, in 1866, under the 
title of ‘«‘ Bill Arp,’ So Called ; A Side-Show of the Southern Side of 
the War.’’ His letters first appeared in print in 1861, and were wel- 
comed by a large circle of readers. ‘‘ During the war every soldier in 
the field knew ‘Bill Arp’s’ last.’ Mr. Smith resides in Georgia, and 
is a lawyer as well as a humorist. A newspaper correspondent describes 
him as ‘‘a very interesting gentleman when shaking off what seems a 
habitual reserve.’’ In addition to the work already mentioned, he wrote 
a book called ‘‘ Peace Papers,’’ which was well received. As I am less 
familiar with the letters of ‘‘ Bill Arp’’ than with the work of our other 
humorists, I close my notice of him by a tribute to his talents from 
Colonel Avery’s history of Georgia: ‘‘As for ‘ Bill Arp,’ the man seems 
perennial. Week after week he has sent out his unfailing messengers of 
wise fun, scalping with a kind keenness the every-day fatuities of life.’’ 
Few modern American readers are unacquainted with ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus: His songs and sayings,’’ and the fame of his biographer is 
becoming universal. Joel Chandler Harris was born in Eatonton, Ga., 
December 8th, 1846, and ‘‘ educated himself at the printer’s case.’’ It 
was said of him a dozen years ago that ‘‘ wanting, doubtless, some degree 
of the polish of scholastic culture, he has an energy and a self-reliance 
thus developed, that will be worth more to him in the battle for fame 
than the most skilfully-adjusted academical armor.’’ This prediction 
has been fully verified. For the last five years Mr. Harris has been 
editorially connected with the As/anta Constitution, a paper of con- 
siderable influence, and his journalistic ability was recognized before 
‘“Uncle Remus’’ won him a wider audience. He has written a sufficient 
number of poems, serious in sentiment and musical in versification, to 
prove that he can sing sweetly when moved by a strong metrical im- 
pulse. As an interpreter, however, of negro dialect and character he 
is absolutely unrivalled. Noone familiar with the fables of the dead 
plantation days, and the queer idioms employed by their dusky nar- 
rators can fail to appreciate the fidelity of Mr. Harris’s reproduction. 
Whether we follow ‘‘ Uncle Remus’ ’’ calm recital of the exciting ad- 
ventures of ‘‘ Brer Rabbit’’ and ‘ Brer Fox,’’ or turn our sympathetic 
attention to his nocturnal struggles with the ‘‘ Toothache ;’’ or take a 
peep at his ‘‘ Deceitful Jug,’’ we feel equally sure that he is no figment 
of the imagination, but a genuine ‘‘ darkey’’ of ‘‘ ye olden time.’’ I 
have seen it stated that Mr. Harris has sketched the skeleton of a story 
called the ‘‘ Romance of Rockville,’’ that ‘‘betokens the power of the 
novelist ;’’ and that he is engaged upon a serial for Zhe Century, ‘‘ de- 
picting the old slave life in the South.’’ His success or failure as a 
romance writer cannot affect the work he has already accomplished. 
Literature has its fashions, as nature has her seasons, but I am confident 
that ‘‘ Uncle Remus’’ and the ‘‘little boy,’’ who listened so earnestly 
to his fireside fancies, are destined to go down to posterity together, 
hand-in-hand. WiLuiaM H. Hayne. 





COEDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

N your last issue, you plead for ‘‘ Coéducation in City Universities,’’ 
| and the text of your discourse is found in the fact that a young 
woman has lately applied, been satisfactorily examined, and recom- 
mended by a majority in number of the Faculty of Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for admission as a student, and her claim is now 
under the consideration of the committee, to whom the Board of 
Trustees have referred it. 

The views of other journals on matters relating to the University of 
Pennsylvania have only that weight which is justly due to the sound- 
ness of the reasoning with which those views may be supported, but all 
that THE AMERICAN says upon such subjects derives added force from 
the known devotion of its proprietors and editors tothe best interests 
of the University, and from that faith which they have abundantly 
proved by their works. It is because you have spoken, that an alumnus 
of the University, proud of her past and hopeful for her future, asks to 
be heard in reply. 

As to the particular application, I have only to say, that it is to be 
regretted, that the Faculty of the Department of Arts took it upon 
themselves, in advance of action by the Board of Trustees, to examine 
and recommend the applicant for admission. The functions of the 
Faculty are executive and judicial, not legislative. It is not for them 
to make the laws, nor determine the policy of the University. If the 
ultimate decision shall be adverse to the applicant’s petition, she may 
well complain that the Faculty have held out to her a delusive hope, 
which they had no power to gratify. Whatever be the decision, the 
Trustees may well complain, that the Faculty have countenanced that 
which is, in effect, an attempt to prejudge the Trustees’ determination 
of an important question, gravely affecting the interests of the Uni- 
versity, and to create a pressure of public opinion to control the judg- 
ment of a body that ought to act as impartially as a court, 

In this reply, I deal only with the general question of coéducation 
in the University, believing it to be of interest and importance, not 
only to the alumni, but to that class, large now and, I trust, much 
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larger in the future, the class of parents who desire for their sons and 
daughters an University education. 

You have in your article treated as one and the same, two subjects, 
which are far from identical, coéducation, and equality of educational 
privileges for women and men. All that you say on this latter subject 
can be conceded, and yet your argument upon the main question be not 
one whit advanced. You cannot go further than I will follow in advo- 
cacy of the higher education for women. 

But, with Lilia in ‘‘ The Princess,”’ 

“T would build 
Far off from men a college like a man’s, 
And I would teach them all that men are taught.” 

Understanding education to mean, not the perfunctory acquisition of 
facts, but the development of the individual mind to its highest capacity, 
I assert that there is no sound reason why women should not enjoy the 
benefits of the higher university education, but it does not logically follow 
from this that coéducation is desirable, either for women ormen. It would 
well become those who are at once loyal to the University and advocates of 
what they consider the rights of women, to direct their energies to the es- 
tablishment ofa foundation upon which the University may offer to women 
students the advantages of the higher education, under such wise restric- 
tious as those which Oxford and Cambridge have adopted, and which 
obviate the evils that may be expected to result from coéducation. 

Coéducation in the University necessarily means that young men 
and young women, from sixteen to twenty-two years of age, with un- 
trained minds and unformed characters, are to be brought together in 
the unrestricted associations of college life, to meet day after day, to 
sit side-by-side in class-rooms, to read the same books, and to form a 
community of interests and a sympathetic union, which cannot fail to 
largely influence their future lives. 

Can this new system be introduced, and if it can, ought it to be? 

I say, in the first place, can it be? You assume, at the outset of 
your argument, but you do not attempt to prove, that endowments, 
public and private, that have been given in fact, whether expressly or 
impliedly, for the education of young men only, can, without a breach 
of trust, be applied for the purposes of coéducation. Is that proposition 
sound beyond the possibility of a reasonable doubt? If coéducation 
be in itself desirable, it is not conclusive, either for or against it, that it 
is an innovation; but is there not some ground for hesitation in the fact 
that an educational institution, founded in 1750, is asked in 1882 to 
depart from the traditions of its one hundred and thirty years of ex- 
istence? Where is the evidence of a popular demand for coéducation ? 
Is it to be found in the fact that, in a century and a quarter, one woman 
has asked for it? Has coéducationever been anywhere or in any respect 
so assured a success that it has passed beyond the experimental stage? 
Is the practice of smaller and younger schools of more authority, for 
us, than our own practice and that of older and larger schools? 

If coéducation be put in practice, will there cease to be black sheep 
among the flock? Will not black sheep be more difficult to deal with, 
and more certain to do harm in mixed classes, than they are under the 
present system ? 

How do you propose to deal with certain other practical difficulties 
of coéducation? Do you intend that my sons and your daughters, or 
your sons and my daughters, shall together construe the ‘‘ Metamor- 
phoses’’ of Ovid, the ‘‘Satires’’ of Juvenal, the plays of Plautus, or 
even all of the ‘‘Odes’’ of Horace? Are they face-to-face to discuss 
the influence of Phryne and Aspasia upon the intellectual development 
of Athens? Are they, in each other’s presence, to analyze the history 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and to criticise the plays of Congreve, 
Wycherley and Farquhar? You know that there are facts of his- 
tory, works of genius, and laws of physiology, which all intelligent men 
and women know, and which all men and all women ought to know, and 
yet which modest men and women cannot mutually discuss. If coéduca- 
tion becomes a fact, which horn of the dilemma will you take? Will 
you Bowdlerize classical literature, and will you expurgate the univer- 
sity curriculum, or will you teach your women students to hear and dis- 
cuss, in the presence of men, subjects to which no modest woman can, 
under such circumstances, listen without a blush? 

Women are women. They are not either lesser or greater men. To 
say that ‘‘ there is no sex in literature and art’’ is true, only in so far as 
it means, that in literature and in art women have accomplished re- 
sults as truly great as those of men, but, in so far as it means, that 
there is no distinction in kind between the literary and artistic work of 
men and women, it is false. The mental and moral are the most 
marked of the differences between men and women. Most women are 
morally and intellectually better and stronger than most men. They 
have less daring, but more courage of endurance. They rarely have a 
sense of justice, but they are almost invariably unselfish and self-sacri- 
ficing. ‘They have an instinctive delicacy and refinement. In thirst 
for knowledge and power of acquiring it they surpass men. They are 
not often able to balance conflicting arguments, but they have always 
tact in speech, and, sometimes, tact in silence. Almost every man 
knows that whatever is best in him he owes to the influence of his 
mother, his sisters, and his wife. That the women of our day are what 


they_are is due, not only to natural idiosyncrasies and inherited predis- . 








position, but also to the safeguards which civilization has placed around 
them to keep them unspotted from the world. Is coéducation consistent 
with the maintenance of those safeguards ? 

You ask triumphantly, why should young people of different sexes 
‘¢ meet in society, at church, in the family circle, and yet their meeting 
in a class-room be thought wrong and objectionable ?”’ 

I answer, that your analogy is faulty, because the conditions are radi- 
cally different. A college class is not the family circle. Classmates, 
male and female, can not all be brothers and sisters, nor will their in- 
tercourse be subject to parental supervision. In society, fathers and 
mothers who have any sense of parental duty direct and control the 
friendships which their sons, and more particularly their daughters form. 
As the university classes must necessarily be open to all who can pass 
the requisite examination, how can any parent control the acquaintance- 
ships and friendships which his daughters and his sons shall form there ? 
In this connection, let me also say that you underrate the close- 
ness of the tie that binds together students of the same class. 
Every college-bred man knows that students living in their own 
homes and moving in very different circles of society form in the class- 
rooms intimacies that are always powerful, sometimes for evil and some- 
times for good. Can mothers matronize their daughters in college 
class-rooms as they now do in ball-rooms, or is that onerous and re- 
sponsible duty henceforth to be performed by the college professors, or 
are trained chaperons to be added to the academic staff ? 

And now, one point more. I ask you, is it possible to ignore 
the fact, that wherever and under whatever circumstances young men 
and young women are brought together in intimate relations, some 
young men and some young women will have for each other that pecu- 
liar and indefinable attraction which is called ‘“‘love’’? Is it probable 
that in all cases an entangling alliance of that character will be equally 

ratifying to the parents of both parties? Is it not certain, that at the 
impressible age at which men have been going, and women now are to 
go, to college, they will be to each other disturbing forces, inciting to 
thoughts other than studious, and honoring Cupid rather than the Muses. 
How the Committee of the Trustees will decide this question, { know 
not; but if they do decide, as I hope they will, adversely to coéduca- 
tion, pardon me if [ say, that it will require arguments much stronger 
than any you have yet presented to render their decision ‘‘ unwelcome to 
the public’’ or ultimately ‘‘ untenable.’’ C. Stuart PaTrerson. 
Philadelphia, October 10. 


[To our correspondent’s letter we shall append merely a few correc 
tions of misstatements, leaving the discussion of questions of principle 
to the future. 

1. The Faculty of Arts acted entirely within their right, in accord- 
ance both with the statutes of the University and the precedents gov 
erning such cases. The form of their action was approved by those 
members of the Faculty who dissented from its substance. They 
assumed no right to legislate, and they raised no false hopes in the 
applicant. They did in this case what they do in every other. In 
notifying the Board of Trustees that a question had arisen which they 
felt incompetent to settle, they indicated the direction to which their 
own judgment inclined. And these expressions of opinion, so far from 
being resented by the Board of Trustees, are welcomed as an element 
contributing to the solution of the question, though by no means as 
furnishing a solution. 

2. Our contributor’s strongest argument against the change is an 
argument for it. It is that it involves a breach of trust. He speaks of 
‘‘ public and private endowments that have been given in fact, whether 
expressly or impliedly, for the education of young men only.’’ The 
fact is that the University holds two funds which have been given, one 
for the education of women alone and the other for the education of 
persons of both sexes. It employs the interest accruing from both for 
the payment of the ordinary expenses of the University, including those 
of the Faculty of Arts. ‘The income from either would be more than 
sufficient to pay all the expenses of educating all the young women who 
are likely to apply for years to come. Where, then, will the breach of 
trust lie in the admission, or in the exclusion, of women ? 


3- Notwithstanding our correspondent’s suggestions to the contrary, 
the moral character of the instruction given in the University is not of 
such a character as to render coéducation a moral blunder. ‘The plays 
of Plautus and the ‘‘ Metamorphoses’’ of Ovid are never read. The co 
medies of Congreve, Wycherley and Farquhar are not analyzed before 
its classes. Those writers who, like Horace and Juvenal, contain mat 
ters objectionable on moral grounds, are read with admirable discretion. 
The classes in history do not spend their time in discussing Aspasia’s 
place in the intellectual life of Athens, or solving the psychological and 
other problems raised by the story of Queen Mary. There is range 
enough in history, in literature and in science for the freest movement, 
without getting into the mud. Defiling elements in the classics are as 
heartily avoided by wise teachers who have young men only under in 
struction, as by those who have both sexes in their class-room. ‘To 
‘* Bowdlerize’’ the literature of instruction is perfectly legitimate. It 
is the grown man, of developed character and mature judgment, who 


_ can choose for himself and needs no expurgations, Ep. THE AMERICAN. ] 
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SCIENCE. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 
*,* This Department of Tus American will contain regular reports, punctually printed, of the 
proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia), together with Notes, etc., showing 
the general progress of scientific research—the whole prepared under direction of Prof. Angelo 


Heilprin. 





Meeting of October 17.—Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair.—Mr, 
Thomas Meehan made a communication on the Ginko tree (Sa/iséuria), stating that 
isolated trees in Kentucky had fruited, a circumstance establishing the fact that the 
tree was moncecious, and not dicecious, as has generally been maintained. The only 
other tree supposed to form an exception to the rule that conifers are moncecious, is 
the Cephalotaxis Fortunii, but here likewise the moncecious character had recently 
been established, and, therefore, at the present time no isolated exceptions to the com- 
mon rule could any longer be upheld. Mr. Meehan described the mode in which, as 
he supposed, the spores of fungi germinate in plants, illustrating his remarks with 
special reference to a species of “crab grass” (Digitaria), which was found to be 
affected by an Asti/ago. The speaker believed that the plant in question had not been 
attacked on the outside, but that the spores had been taken intothe general circulation 
by way of the roots. 

Professor Leidy stated that he could scarcely conceive of such a circulation of solid 
objects obtaining in the tissues of the plants, the more especially since the individual 
cells of the plant fabric do not freely communicate with each other, and must conse- 
quently tend to arrest the progress of solid bodies at their boundaries. Professor Leidy 
described a new species of ciliated infusorian of the genus Pyxicoda, for which the 
specific name of annulata was propos:d. 

Dr. H. Skinner exhibited specimens illustrating the life history of Motoaonta 
concinna, a moth of the family Bomébycide. 

Professor Angelo Heilprin called attention to certain fossils from an artesian-well 
boring in Palestine, Texas, obtained from a depth of from 540 to 610 feet (or from an 
absolute depth of 50-120 feet below the level of the waters of the Gulf of Mexico), 
which, by their characters, established the existence of the Claiborne group of Eocene 
Tertiary deposits beneath that locality. This was the first time, it was believed by the 
speaker, that these deposits had been observed in the State, although, from theoretical 
considerations, their presence there could readily have been indicated. Further re- 
marks were made on the geology and paleontology of the peninsula of Florida. 

BOTANICAL SECTION.— Meeting of October 9.—Mr. William M. Canby, in charge of 
the department of economic botany of the “ Northern Transcontinental Survey,” 
which, under the direction of Professor Raphael Pumpelly, was recently established by 
Mr. Villard in connection with the Northern Pacific Railroad, made a communication 
on the physical features and botany of the region over which a preliminary survey was 
made during the past summer. The territory comprised in this preliminary exploration 
lies in the drainage basin of the Yellowstone and Upper Missouri Rivers in Montana 
Territory, and embraces the eastern spurs of the Rocky Mountains, the Great and Little 
Belt ranges, Crazy and Snowy Mountains, and the southern face of the Judith range, 
Although the country was in a badly parched condition, many of the plants having been 
destroyed during the dry season, evidences remained of a varied and interesting flora, 
which during the wet season must have decorated the surface with a profusion of 
flowering plants. Northwards from Billings, in the Yellowstone Valley, for a distance 
of forty miles the country is rolling, with fairly good pasturage, but containing little or 
no water. The sage bush (Artemisia tridentata) and grease wood (Sarcodatus), two 
plants characteristic of the arid interior of the continent, were abundant. Further 
northwards, along the foot of the Snowy Mountains, whose crests were still partially 
covered with snow, and whose flanks were well clothed with timber, there is an im- 
provement in the character of the country, fine grazing grounds, with an abundance of 
small streams, now making their appearance. Among the characteristic plants of the 
plains were the Boutelona hirsuta or B. oligostachya, locally known as “ Buffalo grass” 
and the “bunch grass” ( Festuca), which, together with the “blue-joint ” ( 77zticum) 
of the meadows, constitute the most important forage plants. Sea-board genera are 
plentifully represented in certain depressions containing well marked alkaline deposits. 
In other localities the Artemisias, Ailiums, Penstemons, Pontentillas, Astragali, one 
or two golden-rods, Liatris punctata, and a species of Calochortus abounded. The 
Mountain flora partook much of the character of the flora of Colorado and of the more 
northern Rocky Mountains, with a slight sprinkling of southern species, such as Aster 
conspicuus, A. Lindleyanus, and a form of Douglasia. Along the streams issuing 
from the mountains several species of willow, and an alder are common. The timber 
covering the mountain slopes is almost exclusively composed of the Douglas spruce 
(Abies Douglasit) and the red pine (Pinus ponderosa). 





NOTES. 

The “red coral” fisheries, which until very recently have been confined to the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas to which regions the particular species of polyp was 
supposed to be restricted, have attained to no inconsiderable importance in the Cape 
Verde Islands—or more properly, the island of Sao Thiago (Santiago)—where they 
have been prosecuted during the last few years. The species of coral here obtained is, 
according to the observations of Prof. Richard Greeff, of Marburg, absolutely identical 
with the noble or red coral of the Mediterranean (Coradlium rubrum), with which it 
agrees 2s well in the character of the axial skeleton as in the calcareous spicula of the 
bark (ccernosarc). During the year 1879-80 the export of this coral from the island 
amounted to no less than 2,914 kilogrammes, with an aggregate value of 16,802 Portugal 
milreis = about $18,900. It isnot improbable, as is maintained by Prof. Greeff, that with 


the 203-physiographical correspondence existing between the opposite sides of the At- 





lantic, the red coral will also be found along the American coast, in the region of the 
West Indies or along Brazil, 

Dr. Jickeli, of Heidelberg, who has been devoting special attention to the marpho. 
logical investigation of the fresh-water polyp (Hydra), arrives at the conclusion that the 
view maintained by Brandt, that the various species (so called) of hydra—JH. viridis, 
H., fusca or vulgaris, and #H. grisea—are specifically identical, and depend for their 
characters solely upon the quantity of the green parasite, Zodch/orella (the chlorophyl 
grains of naturalists generally), imbibed into their tissues, is erroneous. Dr. Jickeli 
finds, that not only do the facts of embryology, as indicated by Kleinenberg, clearly 
disprove such an assumption, but that there are certain constant and unvarying charac- 
ters in the anatomical structure of the animal, which would by themselves permit of the 
ready specific determination of the various forms, even in default of the external char- 
acter presented by color. The most characteristic differences of structure are to be 
found in the nematocysts (* thread-cells ”), where the variations of structure in the dif- 
ferent forms are so well marked, that the microscopical examination of a single frag- 
ment of ectoderm containing these cells will alone suffice to determine the specific form 
with which the investigator is dealing. This constancy in the character of the nemato- 
cyst was found to obtain throughout all the various individuals of Hydra viridis ob- 
tained by Jickeli from Styria, Bavaria, Baden, the Rhine Province, and Prussian Si- 
lesia. 

Professor Balbiani, who has been entrusted by the French Minister of Agriculture 
with the prosecution of experiments directed towards the extermination of the grape 
phylloxera, has returned a report to the Government detailing in brief his investiga- 
tions relative to the destruction of the winter eggs of the insect. M. Balbiani finds, 
as the result of carefully conducted experiments, that the readiest and the most thor- 
ough means for accomplishing this end, is the method of “ painting ” the affected por- 
tions of the plant with a mixture of coal-tar and heavy oil, in the proportion of nine 
parts of the former to one of the la‘ter. This mixture possesses a much greater pene- 
trating power than the mixture of simple water and heavy oil recommended by Boi- 
teau and Laffitte, whose efforts were principally confined to the superficial layers of the 
bark, and which consequently left the more deeply-seated eggs untouched. The pre- 
paration of coal-tar and heavy oil, on the other hand, penetrates completely through 
the bark to the wood, as is proved by the black stains left in its track. The only pre- 
caution necessary in the use of this toxic mixture is to prevent its access to the young 
shoots, which are as invariably destroyed by it as the leaves and other green parts of 
the plant. 

M. Tchihatchet, the geologist and traveller, in a discourse delivered before the 
British Association, announced it as his opinion that the great deserts of Africa and 
Asia did not represent, as would seem to be indicated by their vast deposits of sand, 
oceanic bottoms which had, in comparatively recent geological times, been laid dry 
through elevation—but that, on the contrary, they represent geological features of very 
great antiquity, of which the sands are the trustworthy witnesses. These last are con- 
sidered to be purely the products of the disintegration, through chemical, physical and 
mechanical influences, of the subjacent rock masses. M. Tchihatchef shows that in the 
deserts of Sahara, Gobi and Turkestan, these sand accumulations constitute only super- 
ficial deposits of very moderate development. [The view here advocated, at least in 
its application to the desert of Sahara, is refuted by the distinguished African traveller, 
Oscar Lenz, whose recent journey to Timbuctoo afforded ample opportunities for a care- 
ful investigation of the subject. Numerous considerations, drawn from the structure 
and character of these so-called “sands,” tend to prove the validity of the proposition 
here maintained ; but yet it would be difficult to account, without the assistance ot 
submergence (and submergence at a very recent period), for the presence of marine 
tertiary shells, which were found by Charles Martineau and other travellers scattered 
at various localities throughout the region. ] 

M. d’Abbadie, in a recent communication to the French Academy of Sciences 
(Sept. 18), called attention to the circumstance that in the Ethiopian regions of Africa, 
immunity from malarial attacks and the evil consequences generally attending any sud- 
den transference from a region of low to that of intensely high temperature, is fre- 
quently obtained by the natives by fumigating the naked body with sulphur. Immunity 
from marsh fevers is enjoyed to an exceptional degree by the Sicilians employed in 
the sulphur mines of the island of Sicily, and it is claimed that the once flourishing 
town of Zephyria, in Greece, dates its depopulation from the period when the sulphur- 
mining operations, which had been carried on in its immediate neighborhood, were 
removed to a locality further to the east, and whence the sulphurous emanations could 
no longer reach the town. 


MAMMALIA IN THE LARAMIE FORMATION. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
N the scientific « Notes” of the number of THE AMERICAN (October 14th) just 
received, I find some comments on the recent important discovery of the mamma- 
lian genus Meniscoéssus in the Laramie formation. Among others, I find the remark 
that the discovery is “another link in the evidence tending to prove that those deposits, 
or at least a part of them, are of Tertiary (Eocene) age, and not Cretaceous, as has fre- 
quently been insisted upon by some geologists. The mammalia have thus far failed to 
show a single representative from any of the indisputably Cretaceous deposits of the 
world, although appearing at a date much anterior to their formation, and hence any 
evidences of their occurrence must, for the time being, be taken as presumptive evi- 
dence of the Pre- or Post-Cretaceous age of the rocks in which their remains have been 
found embedded.” Professor Heilprin goes on to assert that it “clearly establishes the 
Tertiary age” of the Laramie formation, 

In 1868, I first asserted the Cretaceous age of the Laramie formation, in opposition 
to the views then entertained by geologists, and my conclusion has been acceded to by 
all the geologists and rologin who are acquainted with vertebrate fossils, 
throughout the world. evidence in favor of this view is abuadant, but cannot be 
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here recited. Mr. Heilprin’s conclusions wil] not be accepted, because they do not 
diminish this evidence, nor create a probability that the beds are Tertiary. It is gen- 
erally believed that the absence of mammalia from some of the Cretaceous formations is 
apparent, not real, due to their simple non discovery ; and in others, that it is in con- 
sequence of their being marine formations deposited under circums:ances which pre 
vent land mammalia from being preserved in them. It has been believed that search 
in proper localities would reveal them, and, now that such search has been made, they 
have been discovered. 

If the discovery of mammalia indicates Pre- or Post-Cretaceous age, then, should 
further discovery of species of this class be made in all the beds of the Cretaceous 
period, we will and to eliminate that great age from our geological works, and make 
the Tertiary rest on the Jura. This is the reductio ad absurdum directly deducible 
from Professor Heilprin’s reasoning. 

However, the nature of the mammal discovered is of capital importance in the 
decision of this question. Is it a Tertiary or is it a Jurassic form, or is it intermediate 
between the two. Professor Heilprin correctly reports that the genus J/eniscodssus is 
“between the Eocene /lagiaulacide and the Jurassic Stercoynathus, probably refer 
able to the same family.” I wish to note what Professor Heilprin does not, that other 
Plagiaulacide than the one named are Jurassic also. The recent discovery of the 
family in the lowest Eocene grade by myself in America, and by Dr. Lemoine in 
France, almost simultaneously, goes to render almost certain the assumption that this 
family must be found in the great period which intervened between the Jurassic and 
Eocene, the Cretaceous. There is nothing then in the discovery of AZeniscoéssus to 
disprove the Cretaceous age of the deposit in which it occurs, but much to substantiate 
it. Moreover, the few remains of the genus known resemble the Jurassic genera 
more than they do the Eocene. Hence, if the presence of mammalia indicates eithe: 
Pre. or Post-Cretaceous age, there would begnore propriety in referring the Laramie 
to the older Jurassic, rather than to the newer Eocene, on the evidence of this fossil. 

Philadelphia, October 16. Epwarp 1), Core, 

[Comment on the above, by Prof. Heilprin, will appear in the next issue,—Ep. THe 
AMERICAN. ] 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
DE BOW OF «© DE BOW’S REVIEW.” 

[A ramous Southern editor and writer, in the period of political and 
industrial controversy before the war, was De Bow, the man who made 
De Bow's Review one of the forces on the side of his section. We 
present here much the fullest sketch of his career that is likely to be 
anywhere available to the student of American history.—Ep. THe 
AMERICAN. | 





AMES DUNWOODY BROWNSON DE BOW was born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., July ro, 1820. His mother was descended from an 
early colonial family. His father, Garret De Bow, a native of New 
Jersey, whose ancestors did good service in Revolutionary days, was a 
merchant of Charleston at the time that the son was born. He had 
been pecuniarily successful, but death found him in the midst of reverses 
and poverty, and he left two sons orphans at an early age, without 
means to insure comfortable living or educatlon. ‘The elder of the 
sons, J. D. B. De Bow, began active life in a mercantile house in 
Charleston, where he developed habits of method and system which 
served him well in later years. With an insatiable desire for education, 
he bent all his energies toward the attainment of a collegiate training, 
and, by perseverance, industry and strict economy, succeeded in pro- 
curing the necessarymeans. Having first completed the course of study 
at Cokesbury Institute, then a flourishing institution of his State, 
entered Charleston College, from which he was graduated in 1843. 
Beginning the study of law, in the course of one year he was admitted 
to the Charleston bar. 

Soon perceiving, however, that he had mistaken his vocation, as the 
whole bent of his genius tended to statistics and literature, he promptly 
changed his course. About this time, Mr. D. K. Whitaker was publish. 
ing in Charleston the Southern Quarterly Review, and Mr. De Bow en- 
tered upon his literary career as a contributor to this magazine. His 
contributions were generally of historical, statistical or political nature, 
and soon showed him to possess talents of a superior quality, gaining 
for him a reputation at home and abroad as a writer on public affairs. 
Among other articles he wrote ‘‘ The Life of Robert Sieur de La Salle,”’ 
an article on ‘‘ The Characteristics of a Statesman,’’ another on ‘‘ Law 
and Lawyers,’’ and one on ‘‘ The Northern Pacific, California, Oregon, 
and the Oregon Question.’’ ‘The latter article, bearing as it did upon 
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and devotion of Mr. De Bow’s nature first prompted him to publish his re- 
view in his native city, but wisdom pointed to New Orleans as the great 
commercial emporium of the Southwest, and to that place he emigrated, 
with small capital, but a staunch purpose. ‘There he established a com- 
mercial journal afterwards widely known as De Bow's Review, the first 
number of which was issued in January, 1846, and which ran a success- 
ful course of twenty years. The slender means of the publisher, and the 
limited patronage of such a periodical, rendered its early existence ex- 
tremely precarious, and at one time its publication was suspended. Mr. 
De Bow possessed too much energy, zeal and industry to be easily dis- 
couraged, and soon engaged the interest and patronage of capitalists, 
and the Review was recommenced upon a firmer basis, with an increased 
subscription list, with good publishers and the removal of prominent 
difficulties, thus assuming its place as the leading periodical of the South- 
west. As its circulation increased and its influence spread, its editor 
rose in fame. Soon after the firm establishment of the Review, Mr. 
De Bow received the appointment of Professor of Political Economy 
and Commercial Statistics in the University of Louisiana. His opening 
lecture on ‘*‘The Commercial Age’’ was published in the Review of 
September, 1849, ‘‘ with the hope of stimulating commercial education 
among our youth.’’ When, in 1848, the State of Louisiana established 
a Bureau of Statistics, Mr. De Bow consented to take charge of it, and 
prepare a report bearing upon subjects of interest to the State. ‘This 
report was delivered to the Legislature in the tollowing year. The 
mind of the community had not yet acquired a just comprehension of 
the value of statistics, and the Bureau failing to meet with the appre- 
ciation of the public, it was soon discontinued and Mr. De Bow re 

lieved of this portion of his many duties. 

When Mr. De Bow came to New Orleans he found a few men, such 
as Forstall, Gayarré and Dimitry, who sympathized in his progressive 
public spirit. Joined by these he became one of the founders of the 
Louisiana Historical Society, and afterwards a member of the ‘“ New 
Orleans Academy of Sciences.’’ When, in 1853, Mr. Pierce became 
President, Mr. De Bow was appointed Superintendent of the United 
States Census. While discharging the duties of this office he edited and 
compiled the Census Report of the United States for 1850. His con- 
nection with the Census Bureau ceased in 1855. Notwithstanding his 


| additional arduous labor while compiling the Census Report, his zeal 





a subject which at that time excited much discussion throughout the | 


country, attracted much attention in the United States, and became the 
subject of a debate in the French Chamber of Deputies. Mr. De Bow 
soon became editor of the magazine to which he had so ably contrib- 
uted, but he was possessed of energies too stirring and a genius too com- 
prehensive to be satisfied by the slow progreas of a quarterly, which 
lacked vitality and enthusiasm. Impelled to seek some more active 
field, he withdrew from it, and determined to devote his capacities and 
energies to what seemed to him to be the great need of the South at that 
time—a monthly publication, through which the moral and physical ad- 
vancement of the community might be promoted. Recognizing the 
fact, as it then existed, arising from whatever cause it might, that peri 
odicals devoted exclusively to literature could not survive in the South, 
he conceived the idea of a magazine which should embrace broad fields 
and large subjects, offering to its readers not only recreation for leisure 
hours, but strong material for contemplation and speculation, combining 
statistics of trade and commerce with every variety of usefnl information 


and exertions were untiring in the advancement of his Aeview, which 
opened its tenth year in 1855. Up to this time the work had met with 
many discouragements, but had struggled through them. Sustained by 
the hopes of the editor and an increasing appreciation in the South, it 
was now enabled to start afresh. Mr. De Bow continued his duties at 
New Orleans, while a branch ofhce was established in Washington. In 
1853 was issued ‘‘ The Industrial Resources of the Southern and West 
ern States,’’ containing all the important matter of thirteen volumes of 
the Aevew during seven years, bound in three volumes. ‘This was fol 
lowed by similar publications every six months. 

Besides his studies in commercial questions, education, especially 
Southern home education, was a prominent subject of his thoughts, and 
he urged upon the South the establishment and support of such institu 
tions of learning as should render her less dependent upon the Northern 
States and Europe tor the education of her youth. In 1851 he contem- 
plated writing a history of Louisiana, and collected much material with 
that intention. Abandoning this purpose, he later published through 
several numbers of the HKeview, notes on ‘‘ The Early Times of Louisi 
ana,’’ which were not without interest and value. Hts earnest sectional 
feeling drew him out in other directions. As early as 1845 he had acted 
a, Secretary of the Memphis Convention, presided over by John C. Cal 
houn, and prepared an elaborate report of its proceedings. He had 
written a series of articles advocating that convention, which were pub- 
lished in the Charleston Courter, and, as he afterwards stated, these 
first suggested to his mind the idea of the Aewew. Inspired by the 
actions of this Convention, and believing firmly in the efficacy of con- 
certed action in all interests, he continually suggested and urged the 
value and benefit of Southern conventions,—conventions political, agri- 
cultural, mercantile, educational, and for the advancement of public 
works. We find him studying and publishing the proceedings of the 
early conventions of 1838 and 1839, and in later years taking part in 
the many gatherings which were held throughout the Southern States. 
He was almost always sent as a delegate, many times acted as secretary, 


| and in the Knoxville Convention of 1857 he was made president. 


In politics, Mr. De Bow wielded, through the pages of his Review, 
an immense influence over the minds of the Southern people. Accepting 
the views of Jefferson, Madison and other Southern authorities, he be 
came ultimately an extreme disciple of John C. Calhoun. He was not 
only a believer in slavery as it existed in the Southern States, but advo- 
cated the revival of the slave-trade, resenting any step tending towards 
the abolition of slavery. Following these tenets, he was ultimately an 
extreme secessionist. In 1858, in an address before the alumni of the 
College of Charleston, he chose for his subject ‘‘ The relation of the 
South to the Federal Government,’’ and endeavored to show that her 
only salvation consisted in an immediate dissolution of the Union. 
He maintained the same principles at conventions held in different 


on matters of science, agriculture and manufactures. The patriotism | cities, and, when the crisis came, he took a decided stand for secession. 
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During the war he received several appointments under the Confederate 
Government, filling each with ability. He was appointed by the Secre- 
taty of the Treasury the chief agent for the purchase and sale of cotton 
on behalf of the Confederate Government, an office requiring great 
energy, judgment and integrity. 

At the close of the war, Mr. De Bow set himself immediately to the 
task of reviving his Review which had been suspended during two years. 
This was no light task, under the circumstances, but he did not shrink 
from further responsibility and accepted the position of President of the 
Tennessee and Pacific Railroad. He had always used every effort to 
advance such movements and now it became his laudable ambition to 
unite his name with the great enterprise of connecting the Mississippi 
with the Pacific by rail. To this end he bent all his energies, and was 
thus actively engaged, when he was suddenly called to leave all un- 
finished. His younger brother, to whom he had always been deeply 
attached, and whom he had associated with him in business, lay at the 
point of death at Elizabethtown, N. J. Hastening to his bedside, travel- 
ling day and night, he contracted a severe cold which, terminating in 
pleurisy, caused his death on February 27th, 1867, just one month be- 
tore tne death of the brother to whom he had been called. 

He was married first in 1854 to Miss Caroline Poe, of Georgetown, 
D. C., who died, leaving no children. In 1850, he was married again 
to Miss Martha E. Johns, of Nashville, Tenn., who with three children 
survived him. De Bow’s Review was temporarily suspended on the 
death of Mr. De Bow and of his brother, its literary and business heads, 
but presently reappeared under the management of R. G. Barnwell and 
E. Q. Bell, who assumed control of the work in the interest of Mr. 
De Bow’s heirs. Its issues were continued but for a short time, how- 
ever, and it was then permanently discontinued. 





LITERATURE. 
SUMNER’S LIFE OF ANDREW FACKSON* 

R. SUMNER’S Jackson is the fourth volume in the useful and 

attractive series of ‘ Lives of American Statesmen,’’ edited by 
John T. Morse, Jr. The initial volume, ‘‘ John Quincy Adams,’’ by 
the editor, was largely tinged by the assumption of the author that he 
was the only living American who had read the whole of Adams’s ex- 
tensive diary, in the twelve volumes published by C. F. Adams,—but, 
apart from this touch of nature, the book did not give a vivid picture 
of that useful citizen, conscientious statesman, and tireless representa- 
tive. Alexander Hamilton received better treatment from Henry Cabot 
Lodge, but there much space was given to the picturesque, and too 
little to the actual importance of Hamilton’s work in forecasting the 
financial legislation of the country. Von Holst’s ‘‘Calhoun’’ was a 
wonderful book to be written by a foreigner, but still it remains only a 
theoretical discussion, and is in no sense instinct with life. Sumner 
seems to have thrown himself headlong into his task, and while even 
his title-page sins against the canons of good literary taste and manners, 
and smacks rather of Parton and his venal praise, than of the college 
professor and the teacher of possible future legislators and statesmen, 
still there is a wealth of detail that at least furnishes the means of pass- 
ing judgment upon his own opinions and deductions, and recalls atten- 
tion to the almost forgotten contemporaneous sources of a not very 
remote period. 

Of course, Sumner could not let so good an opportunity pass by 
without ventilating his own extreme doctrines, and so we get a curious 
hotch-potch of old terminology and new ideas on the subjects of land 
laws and tariff, mostly fallacious and belonging to a very different theatre 
from that in which they are now introduced. It is, however, satisfac- 
tory to find that the first Protectionist Tariff Convention, that of 1827, 
met in Harrisburg, and secured a Congressional Tariff Inquiry in 1828, 
which examined only twenty-eight witnesses, and seven of these Con- 
gressmen,—at least we have advanced beyond that. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of Sumner’s ‘‘ Jackson”’ is the share of it given to an 
account of Nicholas Biddle and the Bank of the United States, for Bid- 
dle is one of the forgotten figures in our history, and deserves the rehab- 
ilitation that is here given him, a proper tribute to his remarkable finan- 
cial skill and to his great general ability, from a diligent student of 
banking and the economical questions that have formed the subject of 
Sumner’s studies, instructions and other books. The Bank of the Uni- 
ted States was summarily discredited and displaced, to enable the State 
Banks, as depositories of the national funds, to commit the very sins 
falsely charged upon it. The National Banks of to-day are a vast ad- 
vance upon the plan of Biddle’s Bank, just as that was upon Hamilton’s, 
but their very success and usefulness are largely due to the sound notions 
of banking which Biddle thoroughly inculcated. That he made blun- 
ders and allowed others to make them, he sorely repented no doubt in 
the dreary years of the close of his life, when he saw his once great bank 
an utter ruin. 

Mr. Sumner is eloquent in pointing to the ill effects ot paying off 








*« Andrew Jackson as a Public Man; What He Was, What Chances He Had, and 
What He Did with Them.” By William Graham Sumner. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1882, : 





the national debt too fast, and thus points a moral that may well be 
applied to our own immediate condition. Indeed, even those who ad- 


‘vocate a distribution of surplus revenues of the general Government 


among the States. may take heed with advantage of the warning that 
of the money thus scattered fifty years ago, at least twenty-five millions 
were absolutely thrown away, some of it so effectually that, even in the 
State of New York to this day, no trace of it can be found. Even in 
the recent Star Route conspiracies there is a reproduction of the condi- 
tion of affairs in the Post-Office of fifty years ago. ‘The story of the 
redrganization of the Supreme Court of the United States by Jackson, 
to secure decisions of a kind thought to be necessary for the country, 
has a parallel in times much nearer our own. Sumner hardly helps his 
case by quoting Von Holst as an authority for the statement that the 
war with Mexico was waged to secure California and not Texas, for Von 
Holst certainly has no better sources of knowledge than those at Sum- 
ner’s command, and could hardly be expected to use them so freely or 
advantageously. 

His definition of the merit of the Democratic party, as the one that 
has contributed most to the welfare of the country by its advocacy of 
hard money, free-trade, non-interference and no special legislation, is 
not true in fact, and is contradicted by the whole burthen of his life of 
Jackson, and by his own proof that the growth of the country, during 
Jackson’s administration, was im spite of bad government. The picture 
of Jackson himself is full of shadows, and it can hardly be possible 
that the man could have gained such power, and used it, whether 
rightly or wrongfully, still so manfully, without great personal gifts. 
Sumner would have him the creature of accident, and the puppet of a 
dozen designing men, most of them members of his ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet,”’ 
who pulled the wires, created the public opinion, enlisted the masses, 
swayed and secured majorities, controlled Congresses, and really gov- 
erned Jackson and the country without their knowing it, and with no 
important office or appearance of power. All this sort of machinery is 
largely the creation of the writer’s own fancy, drawn out of the cob- 
webby pages of Miles’ Register, and other such forgotten contemporaneous 
publications, charged with all the attending passions of a time full of 
fiery anger and high wrought excitement. ‘There is a life of Jackson 
yet to be written, but it must be midway between Parton’s extravagant 
praise and Sumner’s melodramatic exhibition of Jackson as a man of no 
independent character. There is, of course, a difficulty in the limit 
within which such a series necessarily confines an author, and when he 
has such a wealth of material at command as Sumner gathered for this 
in his other studies of the times, it is not surprising that he should at 
times be loose in giving dates and careless in forming his sentences. 
One merit his book has, and that is a full list of the authorities he has 
used. This and the interest with which his own pages are likely to 
impress his readers, ought to send them to other volumes treating of the 
men and times contemporaneous with Jackson’s. In the Life of Edward 
Livingston, by C. H. Hunt, Jackson’s Secretary of State and Minister 
to France, his aid at New Orleans and his defender in the quarrels that 
grew out of his administration, there is seen the gentler side of Jack- 
son’s life. 

A much better type and model of what political biography ought to 
be is Henry B. Adams’s Life of Gallatin, and although Gallatin’s 
public life was very nearly over when Jackson’s was in its full blaze, 
yet Gallatin was the real founder of the financial policy that found its 
full fruition in Jackson’s Administration. It was Gallatin who first 
sought in 1792, by legislation, to confirm that union of law and equity 
which had begun in Pennsylvania almost at its very outset under the 
pressure and conditions of an infant colony. It was Gallatin’s ‘‘ Cir- 
cular’’ of 1801 that set out the true doctrine of Civil Service Reform, 
and the fact of its suppression by Jefferson and Madison left the Jack- 
son Administration free to flood the country with its doctrine of the 
spoils system, from which we are slowly emerging, after years of trouble. 
It was Gallatin who first broached the notion of national aid for public 
education which long after led to the distribution of surplus revenues to 
the States. It was his Reports as Secretary of the Treasury, in favor of 
Bi-metallism, of Free Trade, of a Bank of the United States in subor- 
dination to the Treasury, that furnished the stock in trade of arguments 
upon which each and all of these measures were further advocated in 
and out of Congress, almost down to our own time. All these and 
much other matter are fully set forth in Mr. Adams’s life, but then it is 
a book of liberal proportions, and with abundant scope for the full 
illustration of every phase of a life eminently deserving careful study. 
What could be done with such a career as Jackson’s by such a hand is, 
of course, yet to be shown. Meantime, Mr. Sumner has at least fur- 
nished a handbook which can take its place among those of the series 
of which it forms part, while it carries with it its own cautionary warn- 
ing against accepting too freely the notions of the author, or even his 
statements of the views of those mentioned in his pages. J. G. R. 





‘* UNDER THE Sun.’’—It is not surprising that Edwin Arnold has been 
willing to associate his name with that of his fellow Anglo-Indian, Mr. 
Phil. Robinson, by writing a warmly commendatory preface to Mr. 
Phil. Robinson’s book (‘‘ Under the Sun.’’ American reprint: Boston, 
Roberts Brothers) for, after its kind, a more charming book than this is 
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hardly may be found. The papers here brought together severally are 
distinct and complete. Yet all, or nearly all, of them relate to life in 
tropical India—where people do indeed live very close under the sun— 
and on this thread of a common condition they hang together. But 
the real bonds of union are the delicate, mellow humor that pervades, 
and the poetic imagination that animates them all, together with their 
common setting of a charmingly direct, simple style. Merely for the 
sake of the English in which they are written, Mr. Phil. Robinson’s 
studies—Mr. Arnold blunders sadly in styling them ‘‘ sketches ’’—of 
Indian life are very well worth reading ; and still more are they worth 
reading since to their fine literary quality is united the closeness of ob- 
servation and precision of statement for which Mr. Arnold vouches so 
heartily. Besides the Indian studies, there are two or three other papers 
in the volume which are to be especially noted—‘‘ My Wife’s Birds,”’ 
an unintentional but very close parallel to some parts of Mr. Frank 
Stockton’s delicious ‘‘ Rudder Grange’’ stories ; and in a widely differ- 
ent style, ‘‘The Man-eating Tree,’’ a bit of fantastic humor that very 
well might pass as Poe’s. But the Indian studies are the substantial 
portion of the book and the portion that will be most generally ap- 
proved. Yet, whatever scenes the fortunes of life might have thrown 
Mr. Robinson among, it is certain that he would have written no less 
delightfully concerning them than he has written of his Oriental envi- 
ronment ; for there is nothing in the world that may not be made cap- 
tivating by accurate description in which is an appreciative sense of the 
humorous, and which is enlightened by gleams of the poetic faculty that 
uplifts commonplace things and makes them beautiful. Still, it is a 
matter for congratulation that his lines fell in the pleasant Indian places 
where—as we of the West believe—the simplest acts of daily life are 
scenes in a living, veritable romance. Having such subjects available, 
he had his poetry ready-made to his hand and had only to reach out 
and gather it—as he has very well done. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
UNDER GREEN APPLE BouGHs. By Helen Campbell. («Our Continent” Library.) 
Pp. 272. $1.00. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia.) 
Miss LEIGHTON’s PERPLEXITIES: A Love Story. By Alice C. Hall. Pp. 379. $1.00. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 
Illustrated by the Paint and Clay Club. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


THE PoEMs oF THOMAS BAILY ALDRICH. 
Pp. 250. $5.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Philadelphia. ) 

CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND NEW YEAR’S CHIMES. By Mary D. Brine. 
Pp. 124. $1.75 and $2.50. Geo. W. Harlan & Co., New York. 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


ELFINLAND. Designed by Walter Satterlee. 
$2.50. George W. Harlan & Co., New York. 
delphia. ) 


Illustrated. 
(J. B. Lip- 


Poems by Josephine Pollard. Pp. 40. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


‘THE veteran French politician, M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, so far from having re- 

tired from active life altogether, is devoting himself to the completion of his great 
edition of the works of Aristotle. Much interest is attached in scientific circles here fo 
his translation of Aristotle’s “ History of Animals,” which he has completed, and which 
is about to be published in four volumes. 


Canon Liddon, of St. Paul’s, is to write the biography of the late Dr. Pusey. 


Professor Haeckel, the most eminent of German naturalists, contemplates the pub- 
lication of an exhaustive analysis of the Darwinian system. He will probably take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to publish some very interesting correspondence he had with 
Mr. Darwin, and also to indicate the bearing of his celebrated theory on current theo- 
logical and ethical theories. 


Professor Tikouravow, of Moscow, will shortly publish a history of the Theatre in 
Russia from 1672 to 1725. 


The first number of a Prussian Dictionary, by H. Frischbiu, has been published by 
Mr. Emlin, of Berlin. The author has been employed twenty-five years on the work, 
which will contain a complete alphabetical list of east and west Prussian provincialisms, 
The last attempt of the kind was the dictionary of Hennig, published in 1785. The 
published number of the new work contains words from A to Bibbern. 


The issue of Fraser's Magazine, one of the well-known old monthlies of London, 
ceased with the October number, and the place of the publication will be taken in 
November, so far as the publishers are concerned, by their new sixpenny venture, 
Longman’s Magazine, to which previous allusion has been made. The discontinuance 
of one of them leads to the remark that it is amazing how so many magazines con- 
trive to live, and apparently live well, in London. 


Mr. Brinsley Richards has net properly improved the opportunity he had in the 
idea of his Southern political novel, “« Well-Nigh Reconstructed.” Very evidently in- 
spired by Judge Tourgée’s “ Fool’s Errand,” Mr. Kichards’ book perversely contrives 
to miss all the features—political, poetical and dramatic,—which made its model 
such a complete success. This may be but another way of saying that Mr. Richards 
has not the bookmaking faculty of Judge Tourgée, but it is not the less discouraging to 
note the failure of a promising attempt to demonstrate a critical political period from a 
Southern point of view. (E. J. Hale & Son, New York.) 


In an article in Harper's Magazine for November, with the caption “ The Early 
Quakers in New England and Pennsylvania,” Howard Pyle gives an interesting review 
of the rise of the Friends, the activities of Fox and Penn, and the colonization of 
Pennsylvania. The paper is apropos of the Bi-Centennial anniversaries, and has 
merit, though the facts marshalled are not new, of course, and a study of Quakerism, 
and Penn’s colonial undertaking, deserves always to be made with the clearest insight 














and the most catholic spirit. The features of the article that are new and good are 
the illustrations, eleven in number, from Mr. Pyle’s own hand. Most of these are 
efforts to realize scenes described, but not heretofore illustrated, and some of them— 
especially the burial at sea, on the «« Welcome’s”’ voyage—are very striking, 


Among the volumes announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co., as in press, are « Theo- 
dora, a Christmas Pastoral,” by Francis Howard Williams, and “ A Landlubber’s Log 
of His Voyage Around Cape Horn,” by Morton McMichael (34). 


The leading article in the North American Neview, for November, is contributed 
by Hon. John Welsh, the title being “ English Views of Free Trade.” It is a clear 
and forcible exposition of the difference between the economic situation of England 
and that of the United States, and of the considerations which make Free Trade im- 
perative for the former country, if she would retain her present position as the world’s 
workshop. 


_ Anthony Trollope’s new novel, “ The Land Leaguers,” is to begin in a London 
journal on November 15th, and James Payn will begin a serial, “Thicker Than 
Water,” in the first issue of the new Longman’s Magazine, to appear November 1st. 


It is notable that the two heroines—if they are heroines; we mean, at least, the 
women beloved—in the two serials current in the A¢/antic Monthly have arrived, in 
the November issue of that periodical, at exactly the same point, a determination to 
refuse their lovers, as an act of self-sacrifice. In fact, the time of year, or the weather, 
seems to be influencing the course of true love, in the magazine serials, Mr. Fitzgerald 
and A7¢ty having had a quarrel, in Black’s “« Shandon Bells,” in //arper’s. It proved, 
however, to be only an April shower—not a cyclone. 


The veteran German historian, Leopold von Ranke, is now engaged in preparing 
for the press the third volume of his “ Weltgeschichte.” It will comprise the Roman 
Empire and the beginnings. 


Yet another new political newspaper is to be published at Paris, after the holidays. 
This is La Fassant,to be edited by M. Jules Simon; and it is said to have a good deal 
of money at its back. 


Mr. Robert A. Tripple, known amongst Philadelphia book-buyers for bis large 
collection of rare volumes, and also as the publisher of several books, has tormed a 
gp eg with Mr. Henkels for the sale, by auction, of libraries, collections, etc. 

he firm is Henkels & Tripple, and the place of business 1117 Chestnut street. 


ART NOTES. 
HE annual exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts will open on Monday 
next, the 23d instant, and there will be, after that date, a continuous exhibition of 
pictures in Philadelphia during the winter. The etchings collection (referred to in 
another paragraph), will be on show at the Academy from December 27th to February 
3, and from Liecember 30 to January 27, the Philadelphia Society of Artists will have 
their fourth annual exhibition open at the Society’s gallery, 1725 Chestnut street. 


An exhibition of modern etchings, under the conduct of the Philadelphia Society 
of Etchers, is announced to be made at the Academy of Fine Arts, in this city, from 
December 27 to February 3, inclusive. It will include * original works by modern 
painter-etchers, of all countries and schools.” Contributions will be received at the 
Academy from Monday, December 18, until Thursday following, inclusive, but no 
work will be exhibited without the approval of the Committee on Exhibition — Peter 
Moran, Stephen J. Ferris, James Simpson, Joseph Pennell, J. Neely, Jr., Secretary. 
Collections will be made in New York city, December 11-13, by Messrs. Grady & 
McKeever. : 


Birket Foster has been making a series of drawings of the cathedrals of England 
and Wales, which are to be exhibited in London, in the spring. 


The enormous progress of wood-engraving and engraving printing, upon which it 
seems we can hardly grow tired of dilating, is exhibited every month both in Harfer’s 
and 7he Century. Sometimes one seems to be ahead, and sometimes the other, but 
the advancement of both, compared with the work of fifieen years ago, is simply won. 
derful. There are some admirable illustrations—the excellence of which, indeed, 
called forth this note—in Harper's for November. Its great competitor for that month 
is not yet to hand. 


It is announced in London that Mr. Hubert Herkomer is about to leave on a visit 
to the United States, to be absent some months. The Academy says that he purposes 
to deliver a course of lectures in New York, and also to exhibit a collection of his 
works in the many forms of art which he has attempted. Mr. Seymour Haden also 
intends to visit America this winter, and give lectures on etching. 


Recent German journals contain notices of the life of the Bavarian Sculptor Hal 
big, lately dead. Halbig’s best known work here is the colossal group of the Cruci- 
fixion above Oberammergau. 


The memorial statue of Queen Victoria, for erection in the Town Hall, Birmingham, 
by Mr. Thomas Woolner, R. A., is now nearly finished. The figure, which is about 6 
feet in height, is made of the finest white statuary marble. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 
—The fund for the family of the late General Warren is announced to be $14,000. 
It is desired to prumptly increase it to $20,000. There are a few large subscriptions, 
but most are amounts not exceeding $100. 


—The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his annual report, states that 
the lands now embraced within the limits of the public domain, including Alaska, num- 
ber 900,000,000 acres. He recommends the repeal of the Pre-emption laws, as the 
Homestead laws cover all cases now arising. 


—Ingestre Hall, England, one of the seats of the Earl of Shrewsbury, was burned 
on the 12th inst., involving a very large loss—estimated by one dispatch at $500,000. 


—A. W. Slayback, a prominent lawyer, and ex-Congressman, of St. Louis, was shot 
dead in the editorial room of the /est-Dispatch of that city, on Friday evening last. 
There was a quarrel, growing out of remarks in a speech by Slayback, and a criticism 
of them in the newspaper. 


—President Arthur, having taken part in the Webster memorial services on Thurs 
day of last week, and completed his Boston visit, returned on Friday to New York. 


—The Director of the United States Mint, in his annual report, says the total coin- 
age of gold during the last fiscal year was $89,413,447, or nearly $11,000,000 more 
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than in any previous year. The silver coinage amounted to 27,772,075 standard dollars, 
and $11,313.75 in fractional coin, making a total of }27,783,388.75. Of the minor or base 
metal coins, 46,865,725 pieces were struck, of the total value of $644,757.75. ‘The 
number of § cent pieces struck was 4,400,775, the remainder of the minor coinage con- 
sisting principally of one cent pieces. The Government made a profit of 33,444.877 
on the coinage of the silver pieces. On July ist, 1881, the total paper and specie of 
the country amounted to $1,469,342,603, and.on July ist, 1882, to $1,543.710,432, a 
gain of about $74,500,000, of which $28,500,000 wis gold coin and Lullion. Of the 
total increase “the Treasury received $15,500,000, the people gained »71,000,000, 
and the banks lost $11,500,000.” 

—The cases of yellow fever in Pensacola, to the 15th inst., inclusive, numbered 1607, 
with 140 deaths; in Brownsville, to the 14th, inclusive, there had been 1936 cases, and 
112 deaths. 

—The officers of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society in New York decided, on the 
15th inst., to notify the London, Paris and Berlin authorities not to send any more retu- 
gees to this country. 

—Two Republican Congressman are elected in West Virginia—General. Nathan 
Goff in the First, and Mason in the Second District. The Democratic plurality in Ohio 
is 19,000. The Congressional delegation from that State will stand 14 Democrats to 7 
Republicans. 

—It is announced “authoritatively” that Secretary Teller “is not a candidate for 
re-election to the U. S. Senate at the next session of the Colorado Legislature.” 


—The suit, begun in 1876, in the United States courts of New York, against Samuel 
J. Tilden, for the collection of alleged unpaid income tax, has finally been discontinued. 

—NMrs. Langtry and her company sailed from London for New York on Saturday in 
the steamer Arizona. 

—Governor Hoyt has designated Tuesday next, the 24th inst., as a legal holiday in 
Pennsylvania, for observance of the Bi-Centennial. 

—aA general order was issued from the headquarter of the army, on Monday, an- 
nouncing the retirement, on the 15th inst., of Major General McDowell. General Mc- 
Dowell will go to his home in New York. 

—tThere has been no election, yet, of a United States Senator by the Oregon Legis- 
lature. The ballot on Wednesday gave Mr. Mitchell, formerly Senator, 37 votes 
out of go. 

—aA non-partisan movement in Baltimore has been formed with reference to the 
election of a judicial ticket, and four candidates for judges, two Democrats and two Re- 
publicans, were agreed upon at a meeting on Wednesday. 

—Postmaster Pearson, of New York, having learned that the heads of departments 
in the Post Office had been requested to aid in collecting political assessments from the 
employes under them, has issued a circular calling the attention of these officers to the 
fact “ that, by aiding in the collection of these funds they were guilty of a misdemeanor 
and punishable by a fine and by discharge from the service of the United States.” 


—The Tariff Commissioners continued in executive session on Wednesday in New 
York. It is said they will simply read over the evidence taken, compare notes, and pro- 
ceed to draw up their report. 

--United States Minister Logan was received by the President of Chili on the 8th 
ultimo. The speeches made expressed very friendly sentiments, and were favorably 
commented upon by the Chilian press. 


—Recruiting for the new Egyptian army has begun at Constantinople. It is to con- 
sist of about 10,000 men. The Turkish government has announced to Great Britain its 
readiness to negotiate a settlement of the Egyptian question. 


—The colliers of North Wales demand I5 per cent. increase of wages. 

—The Pall Mall Gazette, of London, says that a new Russian loan of eight million 
pounds nominal three per cent. bonds, at fifty, will be issued immediately by the 
Messrs. Rothschild. 

—The International Arbitration and Peace Congress began its sessions at Brussels on 
the 18th inst. 


—A Paris dispatch of the 17th says: Eighty Frenchmen, assisted by 1400 African 
laborers, are about to commence the construction of a railway between the Niger and 
Senegal rivers. Their operations will be protected by a military column, which will 
plant the French flag and erect two forts on the Niger. 

—Mr. James Caird estimates the requirements of Great Britain for foreign wheat 
from the first of September at 15,500,000 quarters, or nearly two million quarters less 
than were imported during the same period last year. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THURSDAY, October 19. 
ONEY is less stringent than a month ago, and the stock market is to that extent 
relieved, but there has been no advance in prices, nor recovery in speculative 
strength. The cereal crops are now secured, and the estimates of their amount begin to 
have a definite value. That wheat is being held back by the farmers, on account of low 
prices, is a supposition which seems to be supported by some known facts. Cotton has 
had good weather, and will make a very large yield. WUur exports show some revival, 
and for the month of September are about 4% millions greater than during September 
of last year. 

The following were the quotations (sales) of leading stocks, in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket, yesterday: Reading Railroad, 314%; Pennsylvania Railroad, 6434; Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, 65%; North Penna. Railroad, 65; Lehigh Navigation, 4434; Nor- 
thern Central, 5714; Huntingdon and Broad Top, preferred, 3434 ; Northern Pacific, 
46%; ditto, preferred, 9434; United Companies of New Jersey, 190. At the close 
the market was quoted “ firm.” 

The closing quotations of leading stocks in the New York market, yesterday, were 
as follows: 

Chicago and Northwestern, common, 144%; Chicago and Northwestern, pre- 
ferred, 161; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, common, 110%; Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, preferred, 12334 ; Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee and Omaha, common, 





49%; Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee and Omaha, preferred, 107%; Canada 
Southern, 674%; Central Pacific, 91; Colorado Coal, 41; Columbus, Cincinnati, 
and Indianapolis Central, 9% ; Delaware and Hu‘lcon, 113% ; Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, 13744; Denver and Rio Grande, 5434; East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia, common, 9% ; East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, preferred, 164 ; Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph, common, 43; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 79; Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington and Western, 4214 ; Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 112% ; 
Lake Erie and Western, 35; Louisville and Nashville, 5714; Michigan Central, 
100 §; Mobile and Ohio, 21; Manhattan Railway, 434; Metropolitan Elevated Rail- 
way, 8614; Missouri Pacific, 105% ; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 34% ; Memphis and 
Charleston, 49; Minneapolis and St. Louis, common, 314%; Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, preferred, 7234; New York Central, 133; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 
4214; New York, Ontario and Western, 2734; New Jersey Central, 73%; Norfolk 
and Western, preferred, 5614; Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, 53% ; Oregon 
Trans-Continental, 88%; Ohio and Mississippi, 39; Ohio Central, 1634; Pacific 
Mail, 3934 ; Rochester and Pittsburg, 2344 ; Richmond and Danville, 78; Texas and 
Pacific, 415g; Union Pacific, 108; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 3354; Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 627% ; Western Union, 88%, 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued, on Wednesday, the 118th call for the re- 
demption of bonds—$15,000,000 of the five per cents (continued at 3 4per cent.) of the 
loan of 1870-71. 

The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the New 
York markets, yesterday : 


Bid. Asked, 
United States 5s, 1881, con., 31%4 ‘ . 101% 102 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, .  . dial 112% 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . . é ‘ 112% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : > i 119% 119% 
United States 3s, . ° . . , i cw 101% 102 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ; ‘ . ‘ 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ‘ ° , : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ; ; : ; 131 
United States currency 6s, 1898, : ; ‘ : 132 
United States currency 6s, 1899, ‘ ‘ : . 133 


The New York banks, by their statement on Saturday, showed a considerable gain 
in reserve, ($1,383,575), enabling them to present $1,855,400 in excess of the legal re. 
quirement. The statement contained the following items: 


October 7. October 14. Differences. 
Loans, . ale’ $314,495,100  $311,999,400 Dec. $2,495.700 
Specie, . . 50,403,600 52,206,500 Inc. 1,802,900 
Legal tenders, . 21,613,600 21,341,700 Dec. 27 1,900 
Deposits, . ; . 286,181,500 286,77 :,200 Inc. 580,700 


Circulation, . : 18,908,500 18,745,700 Dec. 162,800 


The exports of specie, last week, from New York, amounted to only $25,700, of 
which only $500 was. in gold. The remainder, in American silver bullion, went to 
Havre. The imports of specie at New York, for the week, amounted to $434,827. 
Altogether, the outgo of specie for the year, from that port, has amounted to $43,271,- 
596, and the income $3,793,646, leaving the net loss $39,477,950. This shows, of 
course, only the operations through New York, but: there are no others of importance, 
except at San Francisco, the figures of which are not at hand. 

The imports of merchandise, at New York, still continue to be larger than those 
of last year. Up to this time (week ending October 14), they have reached a total of 
400 millions, ($399,719,496), against 34714 millions for the same time in 1881, and 
390 millions for the same time in 1880. The exports, on the other hand, are greatly 
behind those of last year. Their total is now (to October 10) 264 millions, while for 
the 1881 corresponding months they were 302 millions, and for 1880 322 millions. 
They show, however, some increase now, by comparing each week with the corres- 
ponding one of last year. The outgo for the week ending October to, just past, was 
$6,592,524, while for the corresponding week of 1881 it was $5,536,912, showing an 
increase of abcut a million of dollars. 

A recent San Francisco letter toa New York journal says: “ Reports from all parts 
of the coast show that the season has been a good one for the farmers. The wheat crop 
for the year amounts to 49,317,500 bushels, or nearly a round 50,000,000 bushels, It is 
the finest crop ever raised in the State, with the single exception of the bonanza crop of 
1880 The surplus for export is estimated at 1,134,500 tons. Prices have been good, 
and there are an abundance of ships to carry away the crop.” 

A St. Petersburg dispatch, on the 17th inst., says: The revenue of Russia, from 
January 1 to August 1, this year, was 30,128,000 roubles more than during the same 
time in 1881, and the expenditure for the same period 26,603,000 roubles less. 

According to the census report thére were in the United States, in 1880, 2,686 wool 
establishments, employing 161,489 hands, and bringing out, annually, products to the 
value of $267,182,914; 1,005 cotton establishments, employing 185,472 hands, and 
turning out products of the value of $210,950,383; 1,005 iron and steel establishments, 
employing 140,978 hands, and turning out products of the value of $296,567,685. 

The corn crop of the United States this year is estimated by the Department of Ag- 
riculture at 1,600,000,000 bushels. The condition of the crop is rated very high in the 
South and comparatively low in the States of largest production. The oat crop is esti- 
mated at 480,000,000 bushels; rye, 20,000,000; barley, 45,000,000; buckwheat, 
11,000,000, and potatoes, 160,000,000. 

The exports of domestic breadstuffs from the United States during September, 1882, 
amounted in value to $24,506,067, against $19,947,433 during September, 1881. The 
exports for the nine months ending September 30, 1882, amounted in value to 
$134,512,779, against $177,452,638 during the corresponding period of 1881. 
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KATE SANBORN’S SUNSHINE 
CALENDAR. 


Carefully mounted and prepared, $1.00. 


“The prettiest calendar I have seen, not excepting 
the Marcus Ward beauties.”—Nora Perry, in Provi- 
e Press, 

“A calendar combining literary interest with artistic 
beauty. Champney, of New York, has designed the 
backboard, ngs sone ew ideas of hope and consola- 
tion which run through the selections, and florat nature 
is represented from the Mayflower to the Gentian, All 
the feasts and fasts and Church days are indicated, 
andthe generous size of the pad, 7 by 1o inches, al- 
lows the use in a satisfactorily complete form of verses 
and quotations of literary value, the scrappiness, 
which is a characteristic of so many calendars, being 
thus avoided, ee from more than four hun- 
dred and fifty different authors are introduced. Miss 
sanborn’s intimate and wide acquaintance with Eng- 
lish and American literature will be a sufficient guar- 
antee that taste and a sense of fitness have guided 
their selection. This calendar ought to have the qual- 
ity of freshness, which the English calendars have 
lately lacked. "Mew Vork Times. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 























21 & 23 South Sixth St., & S. E. Cor. of Dela- 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country- 
t, Uver 1500 acres under cultivation, growing 

*s Garden Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Regis- 

ter and Almanac for 1882, with catalogue of seeds 
a R culture, in and German, 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Faultless Clothing. 


A full stock at all seasons of the 
year Ready Made, and all the best 
kinds of materials on hand to make 
A suit in 12 hours at 
this season of the year. 


to order. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and Brokerage 


Business. 





“Tt places before American readers what the ablest 
men of science throughout the world write about their 
meditations, speculations, and discoveries.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


Representing the best Scientific Talent of 
Europe and America. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Papers of special importance by Dr. Frank 
Hamilton, Dr. Nathan Allen, Dr. Manly Miles, 
Professor Du Bois-Reymond, Grant Allen, and 
Dr. Oswald. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


SEWER-GAS. By Frank Hastincs Hamiton, 
M.D. This vital subject is here most ably reviewed, 
and the only safe method with dwellings is pointed 


out. 

THE SCIENCE OF THE PRESENT PERIOD. 

By Emit Du Bors-Reymonp. A brilliant and pro- 

found vindication ¢f its foosing: tendencies. 

SOME CURIOUS VEGETABLE GROWTHS. By 
W. HH, Larrasee. (Illustrated ) 

THE LAW OF HUMAN INCREASE, By Na- 

THAN ALLEN, M. D., LL D. Considered with 

reference to New England family Sy a . 

SCIENCEIN RELATION TO THE ARTS. By 
C, W. Sremens, F, R.S. The address of the Presi- 
dent of the British Association. 

PHYSIOGNOMIC CURIOSITIES, II. By Feurx 
L. Oswatp, M. D, Entertaining and humorous, as 
well as fresh and instructive. 

THEBRIUISH LION. By W. Boyn Dawkins. 

SCIENTIFIC FARMING AT RO!HAMSTED. 

By Man ty Mixzs, M. D. _Iilustrating a pioneer 

movement in scientific agriculture. 

WHO WAS PRIMITIVE MAN? By Professor 
Grant ALLEN. An original and most interesting 
contribution to an obscure question, 

LIFE AMONG THE BATTAS OF SUMATRA. 
By Dr. A. SCHREIBER. 

SKETCH OF CHARLES ADOLPHE WURTZ. 


Cc 3 

EDITOR’S TABLE: Mallock and his New Science. 

LITERARY NOTICES.—PROPULAR MISCEL- 
LANY.—NOTES. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 50 cents per Num- 
ber ; $5.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & Co., fublishers, 








1, 3, & 5 Bonn Srregt, New Yor«, 





SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as F xecutor, Admin‘strator, or under assignment, and for 
the execution of Trusts. also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


THOMAS ROBINS, 
J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
R. R. McCULLAGH, 
AMES L. CLAGHORN, 
ENJAMIN B. COMEGYS, 


AUGUSTUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 
EDWARD Y TOWNSEND, 
Hon WILLIAM A. PORTER, 
EDWARD §. HANDY, 


ALFXANDER BROWN, 
AMES M. AER'1SEN, 
ANIB! E. CUMMINS, 

WiLLIAM S. GRANT. 





“Ferhaps, the most judiciousty edited mag 
azine in the world.”—THE NATION, N. Y. 
Sept. 1882. 


THE CENTURY’) 


For 1882-83. 

The twelfth year of this magazine—the first under 
the new name, and the most successful in its history, 
closed with the October number. The circulation has 
shown a large gain over that of the preceding season, 
and Tut Ct NTURY begins its thirteenth year with 
an edition of 


140,000 Copies. 

The following are the leading features: 

A NEW NOVEL BY W. D. HOWELLS, 
to succeed this author’s “ Modern Instance.” 
It will be an international story, entitled “A 
Sea Change.” 

LIFE IN THE THIRTEEN COLONIES, 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON,—the leading 
historical feature of the year; to consist of a 
number of papers, on such topics as “The Be- 
ginning of a Nation,” “ Social Life in the Col- 
onies,” etc., the whole forming a complete his- 
tory of early life in the United States. Especial 
attention will be paid to accuracy of illustra- 
tions. 

A NOVELETTE OF MINING LIFE, BY 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, entitled «The 
Led-Horse Claim,” to be illustrated by the 
author. 

THE POINT OF VIEW, BY HENRY 
JAMES, Jr., a series of eight letters from 
imaginary persons of various nationalities, crit- 
icising America, its people, society, manners, 
raliroads, etc. 

THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE OF CON- 
NECTICUT, by the Rev. Washington Gladden 
An account of practical codperation in Chris- 
tian work, showing how a league was formed 
in a small town in Connecticut, what kinds of 
work it attempted, and how it spread through- 
out the whole State. 

“RUDDER GRANGE ABROAD,” by 

‘rank R. Stockton, a continuation of the droll 
“Rudder Grange” stories, the scene being 
now in Europe. 

NEW ERA IN AMERICAN HOUSE- 
BUILDING, a series of four papers, fully illus- 
trated, devoted to (1) City Houses, (2) Coun- 
try Houses, (3) Churches, and (4) Public 
Buildings. 

THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA, by 
Geo. W. Cable, author of “Old Creole Days,” 
etc.: a fresh and graphic narrative, richly 
illustrated. 

MY ADVENTURES IN ZUNI, by Frank 
H. Cushing, government ethnologist, an adopt- 
ed member of the Zufi tribe of Indians. 
Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATED PAPERS ON THE NA- 
TIONAL CAPITOL, including «The Capi- 
tol,” “The Supreme Court,” “The White 
House,” etc. 

MISSIONS OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, by « H. H.”; three or four papers of an 
exceedingly interesting character, richly illus- 
trated. 

Miscellaneous. 

Further work is expected trom E. C. Stedman, Thos. 
Hu pes Jost Chandier Harris (‘‘Uncle Remus"). Chas 
Dudley Warner, John Burroughs, E. V. Smalley, H. 
H. Boyesen, and a long list of others. En ertaining 
short stories and noveiettes wil! be among the leading 
features of Tou Century, as heretofore, aod the mag- 
azine will continue its advance in general excellence. 

The subscription price is $400 a year; 35 cents a 
number, Subscriptions should begin with the Novem- 
ber number, and to enable new subscribers to commence 
with the new series under THe Century name, we 
make the followin 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

A year’s subscription from Nov., 1882, and the twelve 
pe a) ot the past year, unbound, $6.00. A subscrip- 
tion and the twelve back numbers bound in two elegant 
volumes with gilt top, $7.50. 


Tur CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


| 








SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH. 
Arex. R. Harper & Bro. 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
(Over McAllister’s.) 


CARPET NOTICE. 


Our Retail Departments are now stocked with the 
latest colorings and Patterns in all grades. The supe- 
rior wearing quality of our own makes is well known, 
whil-t our prices are lower, We have taken from our 
regular stock to sell as special bargains: 

25 Patterns of our best Velvets, $1.30 per yd. 
50 Patterns of our best Tapestry Brussels, 8§ 
cts. per yard. 
40 Patterns of our Extra Super ail-wool In- 
grains, 7§ cts. per yard. 
(Same quality sold elsewhere at $1.00.) 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


809, 811 & 813 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Second Story. 














A FINE ASSORTMENT 
OF 
Andirons, Fenders, Firesets, Plaques, 
Mirrors, Stair Rods, and Cur- 
tain Poles 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Household brass work of every description a specialty. 


. 


GOULD’S OLD STAND, 
8 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 
DUNN & SOUTH, Proprietors. 





Furmitut: , Beddin 9g 
Curtains, &c. 


A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Special Designus Furnished and Made 
to Order. 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0. 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








VALUABLE MICROSCOPE FOR SALE. 


A Zentmayer, Army;Hospital, Monocular stand 
having 3 eye-pieces, and 5 objectives, to wit: 1-5 inch 
Totles (superior), 1% inch, 8-10 inch and 4-10 in h 
Zentmayer, 1-15 inch Nachet. Along with the above 
are the following accessories. paraboloid, camera-luci- 
da, eye-piece and stage Micrometres, polariscope, sele- 
ni eand selenite stage, achromatic oblique prism, bulls- 
eye condenser, sub-stage ring, Ma!twooa finder, siphon 
slide, blue glass. 98 entomological specimens. The 
instrument is 18 inches high and is enclosed in a hand- 
some walnut case, along with the accessories and 
specimens, It is sufficiently powerful aud well provi- 
ded to accomplish any scientific work to which a mi- 
croscope can be applied. For further information ap- 


ply to 
C. H. TOWNE, 
3rd National Bank, 
Market & Merrick Streets, 
Philadelphia. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener RB. . 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STR ER2 
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The largeness of our sales insures a fresh, 
attractive and abundant Stock. Buyers, need 
not go to a dozen places for what they want, 
but come direct to us. For, in addition to our 
large Philadelphia assortment, we have full 
samples of our New York Stock, thus doubling 
the variety and chances, _ 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


g0o8 WALNUT STREET. 


New York Store: 245 Broadway. 


Benjy. THompson, 
E. O. Tompson, Jr. 





NEW BOOKS. 


DARLEY’S EVANGELINE. 


_ LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With sixteen 


Illustrations by F. O. C. Darvey. Folio, unique 
binding, in box. $10.00. 

These illustrations describe in very effective and 
graceful style the leading scenes and principal charac- 
ters of this world-famous poem. The book is every 
way artistic, and is a notable gift-volume. 





JOHN RANDOLPH. 


By Henry Apams. Fifth volume in ‘‘ American 
Statesmen”’ Series. 1 vol. 16mo,gilttop. $1.25, 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, is one of the most 
picturesque and interesting figures in American politi- 
cal history; and, in this volume, Mr. Adams has de- 
picted his career and character with @ force and dis- 
tinctness which will make the volume one of the most 
attractive in the series to which it belongs. 





ROBERT BROWNING. 


A New Volume, containing AGAMEMNON, La Sarstaz, 
Paurne, and Dramatic Ipyts (First and Second 
Series.) 1 vol, 16mo. §1.50. 

This volumes comprises all of Mr. Browning’s poems 
not costained in the edition of his works published by 
HovuGuton, Mirrirn & Co., and groups all of them 
together, to enable those who have the previous vol- 
umes to complete their edition of Browning. The 
poems included differ widely in subject and in style of 
treatment, ut embrace some of the strongest and 
most characteristic of Mr. Browning’s poetry. 





HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
DURING THE REFORMATION. 


By M. CreiGHToN, M.A. 2 volumes. 8 vo, Vol. 1. 
The great Schism—the Council of Constance, 1378- 
1418. Vol. II, The council of Basel—the Papal 
Restoration, 1418-1464. $10.00, 

The story of the Reformation has been often and 
fully told; but the history of the Papacy during the 
most eventful period is much less known, and Mr, 
Creighton’s work admirably supplies the desired infor- 
mation, 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 


By Henry Lanspgu. Illustrated with about 30 en- 
gravings anda map. New edition, in one volume, 
$3.00. . 

A very peeting account, by an English mission- 
ary, of a journey of 8,000 miles from the Ura! Moun- 
tains to the Pacific, on the Obi, Amur, and Ussuri 
Rivers, and by using 1,000 horses, 


HINTS FOR PUPILS IN DRAW- 
ING AND PAINTING. 


By Heren M. Knowrton, Cheaper Edition, With 
a Frontispiece by the late Wm. M. Hunt. 26mo. 
$1.00. 

A cheaper edition of a book containing admirable 
technical and practical suggestions for persons study- 
ing either drawing or painting. 











*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 





Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED Books, 


TO BE PUBLISHED OCT. 28th. 
I 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
“VENICE.” 


FLORENCE. Its History—The Medicis— 
Its Scholars, Architecture, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, etc. By Charles Yriarte. Illustrated 
by over poe photo-gravures and engravings. 
1 vol. folio, richly bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, morocco backs, $20.00 
‘Lhis sumptuous volume, perfect in every attribute of 
elegance, fitly supplements the author's artistic 
work on “ Venice,”’ the success of which was some 
thing phenom Dealing with the great Art 
City of Italy, the home of Dante and Michael An- 
gelo, the centre of all that is purest in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, with an influence extend- 
ing throughout the world, “ Florence’’ well de- 
serves to be loved and wanaseinghy studied. This 
volume is confidently placed before the public as 
having few equals in domain of illustrated lit- 
erature. - 


THE HISTORY OF FASHION IN 
FRANCE; or, The Dress of Women from 
the Gallo- Roman Period to the Present Time. 
From the French of M. Augustin Challamel. 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoe and Mr. John Lillie. 
1 vol. imperial 8vo., with 21 richly colored 
and illuminated plates and a profusion of 
engravings, handsomely bound, imitation 
satin-wood and gilt, $10.00 
Fashion is the expositor, from the standpoint of cos- 
tume, of our habits and our social ms nt ina 
word, of everythiug appertaining to the charm of 
life; it has its value as a moral sign-post, and sup- 
plies the historian, the philosopher, and the nevel- 
ist with a guide to the prevailing ideas of the time. 
This work is of genuine importance as a compre- 
hensive history of the subject and of fra Aedne ¢ in- 
terest, appealing to every c and nation, Ina 
clear and graphic style, lightened by frequent social 
and illustrative anecdote, the author follows thor- 
oughly the course of Fashion from the “ pastel 
dye ’’ aud “‘ tattoo” of the primitive Gauls down 





to the more g 
1880; while the 84 distinct figures, ii 
colors, supply abundant pictorial embellishment. 
A new and unique a exceptional —— 
and effectiveness renders the book as a whole 
that can be desired. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
New standard edition. With 30 new and 
original colored plates and numerous wood- 
cuts. Imperial 12 mo. (600 pages), richly 
bound, cloth extra, gilt, original design, $3.00, 


New Volumes, People’s Edttion. 


. THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 
By John Morley. 4to, cloth, with portrait, 
80 cents; The same, paper cover, with por- 
trait, 40 cents. 

2. HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Bur- 
nand, Editor of the London Punch. With 
numerous silhouette illustrations by Harry 
Furniss. 4to, sewed, 40 cents. 

3. ARTEMUS WARD’S LECTURE ON 

THE MORMONS. With Thirty-two En- 

gravings. Edited, a Preface, by Edward P. 

Hingston. 20 cents, 


New and Revised Edition. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN 
NATIONS. By the Rev. Sir George W. 
Cox, Bart., M. A. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxviii.— 


594. $4.50. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D. D., late Dean of Westminster. 
With illustrations. 8vo, pp. (45) 540. Cloth, 
$6.00. 


New Volume Mayfair Library. 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTES; or, fun Cu- 
riosities of the Play, the Playhouse, and the 
Players. By Jacob Larwood, author of “ The 
History of Signboards,” etc. 16mo, cloth 
limp, $1.00. 

CLEVER THINGS SAID BY CHILDREN. 
Edited by Howard Paul. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 





i 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Cata- 
logues of rare and curious sec books, and 
detatled lists of our regular stock, will be sent on 
application by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers, 
No. 745 Broadway, New York. — 


and artistic effects of the year | the 
in 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


I. 


SWINTON’S ARMY OF THE POTO. 
MAC. A critical History of Operations in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, from 
the Commencement to the Close of the War, 
1861-5, by William Swinton. A new and re- 
vised edition, with additions. With steel plate 
portraits and maps. 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have great pleasure 
in announcing the republication—with revision and con- 
siderable itions by the author—ot a book which 
will always rank among the most brilliant and authori- 
tative works in American military history. Mr. Swin- 
ton’s AkmyY ov THE Potomac has been allowed to be 
for some time out of print, though it has been more 
widely sought than ever by those who knew the reputa- 
tion of this test contemporary narrative of the war; 
and it is only recently that it has been possible for the 
author to carry out a ee plan, of re-issuin, 
the book in a new form, that places it within the reac 
of the largest circle of readers. 

As now published, though at a greatly reduced price, 
the volume will contain steel portraits and the admira- 
ble maps which formed a valuable feature of the earlier 
edition; and, in spite of the additions, the convenient 
size clearness of the former page will be retained, 


II. 


COREA, THE HERMIT NATION. By 
William Elliot Griffis, author of “The Mi- 
kado’s Empire,” and late of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio, Japan. 1 vol., 8vo, with nu- 
merous maps and illustrations, $3.50. 


Mr. Griffis’ book, which is the first attempt to treat 
of Corea and the Coreans in a systematic and serious 
manner, is brought down to and includes events of the 
resent year; especially an account of the recent revo- 
ution in Corea, which has drawn particular attention 
to that nee and thus gives a certain timeliness to 
work, 

The qualifications of the author are well known, and 
his achievements in a kindred field attest his ability and 
trustworthiness. The book is enriched with very num- 
erous maps and illustrations from sketches and pho- 


tog 
III, 


SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. Essays 
Chiefly Philosophical. By Noah Porter, D. D., 
LL.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


President Porter’s high attainments as a metaphysi- 
cian, and his fine literary sense, give to the occasional 
productions of his pen a more than ephemeral value. 
These essays on living themes of philosophy, or con- 
cerning ae leaders, embrace a summary of 
the teachings of the prevailing schools of philosophy 
and a criticism of their pretensions, 


IV. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. By Professor 
David Bennett King, of Lafayette College. 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Professor King has spent the last two summers in 
Ireland, seeing for himself the actual state of things in 
—- of the island, and conferring with the Irish 
ers and with the English statesmen who are most ac- 
tively concerned in the management or discussion of 
Irish affairs. His knowledge being thus obtained at 
first hand, will give his book a wide influence and use- 
fulness in opening the eyes of outsiders to the actual 
condition of Ireland and its relations with England. 


V. 


CUPID, M.D.: A STORY. By Augustus 
M. Swift. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 


Not only is there originality in the plot of Mr. Swift’s 
pane but a new writer of very unusual powers is re- 
vealed in the rare combination of lightness and strength 
which this plot calls for. 

It is safe to ——_ a very unusual success for the 
book, if only p curiosity as to its striking plot; but 
it will have an importance beyond this in securing the 
immediate tion of a very noteworthy new pen 
in American fic 


#*,* These books are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





]_E CALDWELL & C0, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE BRONZES, 


No. go2 Chestnut Street. 








INO. C, CORNELIUS, A. G. HETHERING TON 
CHAS. E, CORNELIUS, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT ST,, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sup AND ENGINE 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Penna. STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS. 


Raitway FrocGs, CRrossincs AND 
SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Stre.ton, Daupuin Co., Penna. 


OrFIcE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN PARKER JR. § Co. 


20 Soutu Eicutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES’ 


FINECUSTOM SHOES 


Ready-made and made to measure. 











—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 





EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 





